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Paresipent Jackson returned to Washington on the | 


Ist. inst. accompanied by the secretary of war, and gen, 
Gratiot, Wis health has been much improved by the 
trip. 
Extract of a ietter from the senior editor of the Regirter, 
Dated, Providence, Aug. 31. 
‘‘This town and its neighborhood, which were consi- 
dered as the richest, according to population, in the 
United States, and, perhaps, yet are so,-—have expe- 
rienced very “hard times.””» Many worthy and indus- 
trious and enterprizing men, and lately regarded as 
very wealthy, have been compelled to make assignments 
af their property, and seek relief under the insolvent 
laws of the state—and yet, without exception, so lar as I 
am informed, sustaining the character of Aonest men. 
The embarrassments of these and others, severely af- 
fected the standing of certain individuals of undoubted 


wealth, and confidence seems to have been generally’ 


withdrawn from the manufacturers for a time—even from 
the most prudent and substantial of them. From what 
I learn, the state of things at this place, at Pawtucket, 
&e. was very gloomy, if not awful, three or four weeks 
ago, with a fearful looking at passing events, and morg 
fearful apprehensions for those which were to happen— 
few individuals, in large business, being without the 
range of the ruin that prevailed. The panic that was 
felt, exceedingly added to the amount of real difficul- 
ties, and what appeared to have been the worst state of 
things was thus encountered. Butthe people soon be- 


an to rally their spirits—the probable extent of the | 
osses by individuals, began to be ascertained—the banks | 


and monied men discriminated between the unembar- 
rassed and those that were insolvent; and, though busi- 
ness has not resumed its former liveliness, confidence is 
returning, and the people are restored to a considerable 
degree of cheerfulness in being much relieved of their 
apprehensions of the future—for there is great satisfac- 
tion in ascertaining the eatent of an injury inflicted. The 
pecuniary embarrassments that prevail here, were mainly, 
and, with a few exceptions, we might say, exclusively, 
caused by-excessive extensions of business, and ill-ad- 
vised accumulations of water priviliges and other real es- 
tates, assisted by the reduced price of manufactured 
goods, and a glut of the market for them, These are 
things which must regulate themselves—and they will 
vegulate themselves. And the property, veal or personal, 
chiefly remains for future operations. Ilndividuals have 
deeply sutfered—excellent men have been cast from real 
wealth into actual poverty—but the bustle and business, 
thrift and industry, of Providence and its neighborhood, 
will not long be seriously affected. Few mills or es- 
tablishments have stopped, or are cxpected to stop; 
and the business, generally, will go on as heretofore. 
Adversity has taught wisdom, and is bringing about 
reformations in theory, as well as practice, Of most 
wholesome character. A greater variety will be giv- 
en to the productions of the spindle and the loom 
—and I venture the opinion, that a really better bu- 


siness will be done here within six months than at any | 


time within a year or two past! Men will speak ofa 
hundred thousand dollars with more respect than former- 
ly, and consider well before they infest or make them- 
selves responsible for the payment of such a sum;—yet, 
in my opinion, the general state of socicty will be as com- 
fortable, though less apparently prosperous than hereto- 
fore. More business will be transacted for money, and 
less on credit; and the calamities of those who have fail- 
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ACT ER OS A A 
spirit and good habits, constituting a capital more valua- 
bie than ten times the amount of all that has been lost— 
fully remain; the mills are all standing, and the water 
runs as before the Jate embarrassments; and, with all 
these, I regard it as next to an impossibility to keep Pro- 
vidence, &c. in a depressed state, unles because of events 
to happen in respect to our relative condition with the 
nations of Europe. And it is asserted that at the present 
very reduced price of cotton cloths, because of improv- 
ed machinery and increased economy, our manufactur- 
ers, not involved by debts, can sustain themselves until 
better times, and a small advance in price shall happen. 
But it is not pretended that, at existing prices, they can 
do more than meet thei expenses.. An apprehension 
that the provisions of the present tariff may be disturbed, 
may have had some effect on the embarrassments of the 
manefucturers, but will also render them some small 
service, perhaps, in deferring the operation of newly 
erected works. 

Providence has very much improved since I visited it 
in 1824. Its present population is estimated at 20,0U0. 
Many excellent buildings have lately been putup. ‘The 
arcade is a magnificent structure. It cost a large sum of 
money, which, however, 1 am informed the proprietors 
were well able to spare. The investment has not yet 
been profitable—nor has that in the Blackstone canal; a 
noble work, about to render much profit to Providence, 
and open a way into the interior of Massachusetts for 
valuable supplies of flour and grain from Baltimore. Such 
are among the effects of the “American system” on the 
interior, and most important trade.” 





Execrions. Dr. Gaither has been elected from R. 
A. Buckner’s district, Kentucky; this result renders the 
list published on the 221 complete. The returns from 
all the districts of North Carolina have been received, 
and the following gentlemen are elected to the 21st con- 
gress: Willis Alston, Daniel L. Barringer, Jesse Speight, 
Samuel P. Carson, Henry W. Conner, Edmund Deber- 
ry, Thomas H. Hall, Gabriel Holmes, John Giles, Wil- 
liam B. Shepard, Aug H. Shepperd, Robert Potter and 
Lewis Williams. 

in Rhode Island, Messrs. Burges and Pearce have 
been re-elected by a large majority, after a very arduous 
contest. 

A new wonk. Mr. Skinner, the editor of the “*Ame- 
rican Farmer,” has politely sent us a copy of a new work 
recently commenced by him, entitled “The American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” It is beautiful- 
ly printed in the 8vo. form, and ornamented with several 
elegant prints, among them a fine engraving of the cele- 
brated Godolphin Arabian; exeeuted by Cone, of Phila- 
delphia, in a style of surpassing elegance; and wood cuts 
by Butler of this city, evincing great proficiency in this 
department of the arts. It is devoted to notices of per- 
formances on the turfand in the field, &c.—and to the lov- 
ers of rational and healthy amusement, will present an 
interesting and instructing source of amusement. It will 
be printed monthly at 5 dollars per annum. 





“Var FRED TRADE ADvocaTE.” ‘The editor of this 
paper proposes to enlarge it, so as to ensbrace other sub- 
jects than polities and politicai economy. It will be pub- 
lished weekly, in the city of Washington, after the first 
of December next, under the title of the *‘Banner of the 
Constitutiou,” and advocate state rights, and the doce 


ed in their projects or pursuits, will serve as beacons to| trine of a strict and limited construction of the constitu- 


guide and preserve their successors. 


indeed—many of) tion, having for its motto the following paragraph—‘ “rhe 


the best informed persons believe that the evil times; powers not delegated to the United States by the consti- 


through which they have passed, however distressing 

they have been to individuals, will result in a general 

good, ‘The industry of the people—their perseyering 
Vor. XXXYVIH-—No. 2. 





tution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people.” ‘The terms five 
dollars per ant, 
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STaTisTics op \Wasuincroy. Mr. Sessford, of 


Washington city, whose carefully prepared tables, ke. 
exhibiting the rise and progress of the seat of govern- 
ment, we have frequently presented to our readers, has 
handed the editors of the *‘Intciligencer,”’ the following 
statement, exhibiting the value of houses, and furniture, 
in the e.ty, as estimated by the assessors m 1924 and 1829, 
shewing a great increase of naprovements between the 
two periods. This assessment 1s required, by law, to be 
made every five yexrs. 


a 
Assessment of houses and personal property in Washinge 








ton. 
1824. 1829. 

Wards. Jiouses. Personal. Houses. Personal. 

dollars. dollars. dollars. déollurs. 

First 502,089 129,875 624,783 133,600 

Second 525,615 88,635 671,605 131,600 

Third 602,600 93,465 999,475 183,370 

Fourth 206,305 42,505 250, 200 43,150 
Fifth 149,120 18,250 169,810 24,175 } 

Sixth 212,328 32,295 196,710 36,125 

2,198,067 404,655 2,912,583 552,020 


The above statement does not embrace the value of 
the city lots, the assessment of this year not being com- 
pleted. In 1824, these were assessed at $2,375,719, es- 
timating them at cash value—thcir present value is much 
higher. 


SuGARK AND MOLASSES. Sometime since we saw it 
sfated that Mr. Willic, the intelligent editor of the New 
Orleans Price Current, had it in contemplation to send 
an agent to all the sugar plantations of the state of Lou- 
isiana, with a view of ascertaining the quantity of sugar 
and molasses made at each; the returns to be arranged 
ina tabular form, accompanied with such remarks and 
explanations as would enable the reader, at a glance, to 
ascertain the most interesting mformation relative to 
these valuable manufactures. We have not seen a copy 
of this useful document; but from an extract made by 
the editors of the Baltimore American, it appears the 
names of the planters are arranged under the heads of the 
different parishes in which their estates are situated, and 
the number of hogsheads of sugar aud molasses made by 
each, is placed in opposite columns. The distance of the 

lantations from New Orleans is also given. ‘The follow- 
ng recapitulation will shew the aggregate amount of the 
two articles made in the several parishes:— 


Parishes. Hhds. sugar. HHhds. molasses. 








Point Coupee 535 242 
West Baton Rouge $83 420 
East Baton Rouge 558 260 
tberville 2,249 998 
Ascension 6,576 3,055 
St. Jumes $,278 3,633 
St. John the Baptist 9,000 3,851 
St. Charles 15,717 7,309 
Jefferson 12,696 5,918 
Orleans 2,787 1,164 
St. Bernard 7,656 3,614 
Plaquemines 7,592 3,354 
Attakapas and Opelousas 6,515 2,814 
Bayou Lafouche 5,915 2,757 
Barathria 1,01 485 

Total 87,965 59,874 


Two hundred and six additional planters have engag- 
in the business, but did not contribute to the last year’s 
crop; they will produce sugar this season, and greatly in- 
crease the above aggregate. ‘Ihe plantation of general 
Wade Hampton, seventy miles above New Orleans, is 
the most extensive, the product having been 1,640 hhds. 
sugar, and 750 hhds. molasses. ‘The next largest amount 
produced was 999 hhds. sugar and 415 hhds. molasses, 
on the estate of Mr. Labranche, ten -miles above New 
Orleans, Several other estates proiluced upwards of 
900 bhds. sugar, and from this number the products 
gradually decrease to the smallest amount. 


The following, taken from the ‘*New Orleans Adver- 
tiser,” offers interesting data in regard tothe manufacture 
amd consamption of sugar. 
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Sugar Calculations. 
Exports foreign sugar. Imporis foreign sugar. 








8,999,992 Ibs, 51,686,955 
1,681,140 5,249,006 
9,956 
_— Total import 56,935,961 
10,691,088 Total export 10,691,088 
Amount foreign sugar consumed—Ibs. 46,244,873 


By the last report of the secretary of the treasury, it 
appears that for the last treasury year, there were import- 
ed into the United States 56,935,951 Ibs. of sugar, that 
there were exported 10,691,088 Ibs. leaving the quantity 
of foreign sugar consumed 46,244,873 lbs. or a little 
more than 46,000 hogsheads, at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
per hogshead. Louisiana exported coastwise 60,000 
hogsheads, sends 15,000 up the river, and consumes 
5,000, making 80,000 hogsheads. 

The whole consumption of the United States is thus 
fixed at 126,000, or say 130,000 hogsheads. We sup- 
pose that from inereasing population there is an annual 
increased consumption of 5,000 hogsheads, viz. of 1-26th, 
upon which principle the United States will double her 
oo. in 26 years, which is rather sooner than it 
will take place. We suppose the increased production 
from increased cultivation to be 15,060 hogsheads, which 
we doubt not it will average for the next five years: de- 
duct the increase of consumptiun from the increase of 
production, and the difference is 10,000 hhds. If these 
data are correct, the production will overtake the con- 
sumption in five years. When this takes place sugar 
will be as unprofitable a cultivation as cotton. The Lou- 
isiana bank, Consolidated association, and other similar 
causes, have given an inflated value to property. These 
materials for calculation are given for the benefit of those 
who think tor themselves. Enterprise is frequently 
another name for wild speculation. It is a part of our 
national character to overdo every thing. Perhaps these 
observations may induce some to pause before they as- 
sume a burthen of debt. 

Sitx. By the treasury statement, it appears, that in 
the year ending September 30th, 1828, the import of silk 





trom various places amounted to $8,533, 566 
Exports, $1,273,861 
Remaining for home consumption, $7,160,702 


The exports of bread stuffs and grain amounted to 
$5 414,665 
leaving a balance against us, between our exports of bread 
stuffs and imports of silks, of $, 1,756,037 
[Providence Daily Advertiser. 
[The importation of seven millions of dollars worth ot 
silks, paying a duty of twenty per cent, is a beautiful 
commentary upon the downfall of our trade and the 
shackles upon our commerce. Congress refused at its 
last session to let an honest man purchase a tract of land 
belonging to the country, the taxes on which were a loss 
to the country, for the purpose of cultivating the silk 
worms; and for no reason but want of time! seven mil- 
lions are sent out of the country because we have no 
time to save a portion of it. Rare economists! How 
long could an individual do business in this way—how 
long can a nation. { Bos. Cour. 
Tur INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. A Portsmouth, Ohio, 
paper, gives the details of a bloody transaction that occur- 
red between a drove of negroes and their drivers, (about 
eight miles from the above village) in the state of Ken- 
tucky. It appears that the negroes, 60 in number, were 
chained and hand-cuffed ‘‘in the usual manner of driving 
these poor wretches,” and that, by the aid of a file, they 
succeeded in separating the irons which bound them, in 
such way as to be able to throw them off at any moment. 
In the course of the journey two of the slaves dropped 
their shackles and commenced a fight, when the wagoner, 
Petit, rushed in with his whip to compel them to desist. 
At this moment every negro was found perfectly at liber- 
ty; and one of them, seizing a club, gave Petit a violent 
blow on the head, and laid him dead at his feet; and Al- 
len, who had come to his assistance, meta similar fate 
from the contents of a pistol fired by another of the gang. 


‘Gordon was then attacked, seized und held by one of the 
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negtoes whilst another fired twice at him with a pistol; 
the ball of which each time grazed his head, but not 
proving effectual, he was beaten with clubs and left for 
dead. They then commenced pillaging the wagon, and 
with an axe split open the trunk of Gordon, rifled it of the 
money, about two thousand four hundred dollars. Six- 
teen of the negroes then took tothe woods. Gordon, in 
the mean time, not being materially injured, was enabled, 
by the assistance of one of the, women, to mount his horse 
and flee; pursued, however, by one of the gang on ano- 
ther horse, with a pistol. Fortunately, he escaped 
with his life, barely arriving at a plantation as the ne- 
gro came in sight, who then turned about and retreated. 

The neighborhood was immediately rallied, and a hot 
pursuit givea—which we understand has resulted in the 
capture of the whole gang, and the recovery of the great- 
ex part of the money. 

‘THE sLave TRADE. According to the last number of 
the Southern Review, the schooners employed in the 
African sfhve trade from the island of Cuba, enter our 
ports, ostensibly in distress, as vessels engaged in the 
gold and ivory commerce, and obtain such supplies as 
are bad at a cheaper rate in the United States than in the 
tstand. 

These dealersin blood also repair to the bay of Gib- 
raltar to procure supplies, in consequence of which the 
governor has called upon the magistrates and others to 
see that no vessel, to whatever country she may belong, 
do resort to Gibraltar for the purpose of receiving as- 
sistance of any description in furtherance of the slave 
trade. 





{[NptaN TREATY. From the Galena vidvertiser of 
August 3. We learn from a gentleman who arrived 
here last night from Prairie du Chien, that a treaty with 
the Winnebagoes and Pottawatamies had been concluded, 
and a purchase made of all the lands south of the Quis- 
consin, between the Upper Mississippi river and lake 
Michigan, including all lands in this tract heretofore held 
by the Indians. We are informed that a small reserve 
has been made in this ceded tract, but its particular lo- 
cality, or quantity, we have not understood. 

The stipulations of the treaty are, that the Winneba- 
goes are to receive annually, for 30 years, the sum of 
eighteen thousand dollars, and the Potawatamies are to 
receive snnually, fifieen thousand dollars, so long as they 
sustain their name as a distinct nation. 

Unusual harmony between the commissioners and the 
indians prevailed during the treaty, and the Indians ex- 
press perfect satisfaction at the accomplishment of the 
bong contemplated sale of their country. 

INDIAN PRESENTS. ‘The Canada “Colonial Advocate” 
states, that ‘‘about sixty tons of Indian presents are on 
their way to Ambherstsburg and Drummond’s island; 
they consist of blankets, striped cotton, vermillion, brass 
kettles, tobacco, guns, trinkets and many other articles 
of ornament and use: they are chiefly distributed among 
British Indians, but great numbers of Indians from the 
United States’ territories also partake. Fifty or sixty 
tons more of presents are on their way up in the Alciope. 
There is no doubt but that they cost the British govern- 
ment an immense sum annually. 

[A large body of Indians had passed through Lower 
Sandusky, Ohio, to receive the presents which are annu- 
ally provided for them at Malden, in contravention we 
must believe of those bonds of good faith which the re- 
spective governments are bound to observe toward each 
other. ‘The policy of the British government should be 
checked by prompt measures, else the harmony of our 
Indian relations may be speedily disturbed, and our fron- 
tiers rendered the scene of hostilities. ] 


Tue Seveca Inprans. Lower Sandusky, July 26. 
Some occurrences of an interesting nature have recently 
taken place on the Seneca Indian reserve, in Seneca 
county, near the south Jine ot this county, which we shall 
briefly notice. The particulars, as far 2s we have been 
able to learn, are in substance as follows: 

It would appear that a desire of emigration was in the 
minds of several of the tribe—in consequence, some of 


tion of country set off by the United States for the Creek, 
&c. Indians. While they were absent at the west, Com- 
stock, the head chiefdied. 1t was supposed he was poi- 
soned. Upon their return, they represented the coun- 
try in such a favorable puint of view, that a t part of 
the @wibe agreed to remove thither, rovided. arrange- 
ments could be made to that effect. Accordingly, a par- 
ty were despatched to the east to make those arrange- 
ments. While absent on this mission, Seneca John and 
Hard Hickory, a chief, set themselves to work to per- 
suade the tribe not to move, in which they succeeded in 
a great measure. When the party returned, they re- 
ported that the reserve could not be disposed of, as no 
provision had been made by =e for the purchase. 
At the council, held soon after, Coon Stick was made 
head man or chief, and duly invested with office. Sen- 
eca John was also a candidate for head chief, but was 
rejected, it being alleged that he drank too much, and 
was a witch. On the night of the 9th inst. Seneca John 
was murdered in his residence, supposed by their newly 
elected chief, in company with three others; and the next 
day a squaw, (the black widow), was also put to death, 
ch with being a witch. She confessed having, in 
company with Seneca John, assisted in poisoning Com- 
stock, their late head chief, besides two or three others: 
Some of the tribe have been asked whether they i- 
ted Seneca John’s deatli? to which they replied ‘‘Me no 
sorry; he a witch; he screw us all up; it is all right.’ 
Indeed many of them tell numerous anecdotes of his 
witcheries. 

Tue OsaGes, who some two or three years ago went, 
or were taken, on speculation to Europe, as a show, 
were, it would appear, abandoned at Geneva by their 
showmen, or leader, colonel Delaunay. Three men, a 
woman, and a child born at Liege, had got back to Pa- 
ris, where, through the intervention of the consul of the 
United States, Mr. Barnet, a subscription was raising to 
enable them to return to their own country. A wealthy 
lady in the Netherlands adopted a child belonging to 
these savages, The interpreter, Pau] Loyse, a half 
breed, remained faithful to them, and returned with 
them. 

THE “‘IGNORANT SAvaGES.” The Cherokee Phenix 
of the 27th ult. says: ‘*We venture to assert, readin 
and writing are as common here as among the neighbor- 
ing whites; and certainly those Cherokees who have at- 
tended totheir alphabet, one week, write more eorrect- 
ly than the English scholar, who has been steadfast to 
his book two years.” 

Irems. Albin Michelhas been recognized by the pre- 
sident of the U. States, as vice consul of France, ad 
interim, for the port of New Orleans. 

Yellow fever. A letter from one of the most respect- 
able citizens of New Orleans, dated on the 8th ult. to 
a gentleman in New York, contains the following post- 
script: “The yellow fever is raging here with great vio- 
lence. Yesterday, it is said, thirty persons fell victims to 
it.” 

Riots. Anegro riot occurred at St. Barts on the 5th 
ult. which threatened the most alarming consequences; 
but it was finally quelled without bloodshed. 

Colombian tariff. ‘The remonstrance of our late min- 
ister to Colombia, Mr. Harrison, has induced the go- 
vernment of Colombia to issue a decree ordering that the 
new tariff, as it regards the United States, should go into 
operation on the last of Octoder, instead of July; and as it 
regards Europe on the Ist of January, 1830. This isa 
most important regulation, and will greatly benefit our 
merchants engaged in shipping commotion to Colombian 

orts. 

; Buenos Ayres. A letter from Buenos Ayres of the 
18th of June states, that the federal army commanded by 
Gen Rosas, had withdrawn to the neighborhood of Chas- 
comus, about 60 leaguesin the interior, in consequence 
ot a pledge having been given by the government of Bue- 
nos Ayres that they would enter into a treaty of peace. 

Newspapers. Department of state, Washington, 25th 
Aug. 1829. The proprietors of all newspapers, now tak- 





them went hevord the Mississippi to view a certain por- 





en by this department, are requested to discontinue sead 
ing the same after the first day of Octohor next--and to 
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render their accounts to that date. And notice is hereby 
given that no paper will be paid for after that time, ex- 
cept such as may be specially subscribed for, subsequent 
to this notice. 

Wm. Coventry H. WaAnpeELL, agent. 





LiBeRat oFFeR. The “Boston Palladium” states that 
the proprietors of the academy buildings and grounds 
in Middletown, Conn. lately occupied by capt. Par- 
tridge, as the seat of his military and scientific institution, 
have offered to present them as a donation to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, to aid in the establishment of a 
college or university in that place on certain conditions. 
The buildings, which are of very permanent construc- 
tion, and grounds, are thought tobe worth forty thousand 

dollars. They are, however, estimated at $33,333 33 
and are given gratuitously, on the condition that the Me- 
thodist community raise an additional sum of $66,666 66 
for the endowment of the college, which is required to 
go into operation Oct. 1, 1830. 

Parenson, N. J. Below we present an interesting 
statistical view of this flourishing village, which has grown 
up with astonishing rapidity; in 1808 its population was 
about 300; in 1820, 1837. 

A general statistical view of the manufacturing establish- 
menis, machine shops, &c. in Paterson, New Jersey, 
July 4, 1829. 

One millwright and machine shop, including a black- 
smith shop, which employs 18 hands. 

Three other machine factories, employing 146 hands, 
where cotton machinery of different descriptions is made, 
which is said, by competent judges, to be superior to any 
other manufactured in America. In one of these, that 
of Godwin, Rogers & Co. were manufactured the last 
year, 15,048 spindles, together with all the necessary 
preparations, which, at 12 dollars the spindle, amounts to 
$180,576. Connected with this establishment is an iron 
and brass foundry, which produces annually 1,020,000 
Ibs. iron and 35,000 Ibs. of brass castings. ‘his foun- 
dry employs 26 hands. 

Phere is one rolling and slitting mill and nail factory, 
employing 23 hands, and producing annually 672,000 Ibs. 
of nails. 

There are 17 cotton factories and 32,029 spindles. —14 
of these cotton factories are in operation and employ 
28,679 spindles. The raw cotton consumed in these 
factories annually is 2,179,600 lbs. Yarn made annually 
is 1,914,450 lbs. Medium cost of cotton, $223,501.— 
There are manufactured in Paterson 150,000 yards of 
cotton duck, and 1,861,450 vards of other descriptions 
of cotton cloth annually. The cotton yarn, not made 
into cloth, amounting to 1,192,400 lbs. is sent from Pa- 
terson, principally to New York and Philadelphia.— 
There are in operation in the factories 266 power looms 
and 26 hand fooms. In the town there are employed 
195 hand looms—making 487 power and hand looms in 
operation in the place. 

The Phenix manufacturing company, engaged in mak- 
ing duck, employ 1,816 spindies. ‘They consume annu- 
ally 600,000 Ibs. of flax and manufacture 450,000 yards 
of duck and 143,000 yards of bagging. ‘This establish- 
ment employs 395 hands. 

Total cotton and flax spindles in Paterson, 33,645— 
total employed, 30,295. 

Total hands employed in the factories, machine shops 
and other establishments 1,879. A Jarge proportion of 
these hands are children. 

Total cotton and flax consumed annually, 2,779,600 

bs. 

Total duck and cloth of all descriptions manufactured 
annually, 2,604,450 yards. 

There are in Paterson 132 widows, the number of 
whose families is 667. A large portion of these, were 
it not for the manufacturing establishments would be de- 
pendent either on their fricuds or the public for their 
support. | Paterson Intel. 


. 
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PATERSON BANK.—We understand, says the Paterson 
lutelligencer, that the directors of this institution have 
given satisfactory security to the chancellor for the pay- 
ment of ali its notes, within one year; and that, in con- 
sequence, the appointment of receivers has been set aside, 








and the officers of the bank are reinvested with power to 
settle up its affairs themselves. 





Trave or Pirrsspunc. ‘The western division of the 
Pennsylvania cana} is already beginning to develope its 
beneficial effects at Pittsburg. ‘The Gazette of that town 
of ‘Tuesday, last week, say s:-— 

A brisk commerce is prosecuted on the canal. On 
Saturday seven boats passed through the Alleghany locks 
—some laden with iron in blooms, some with salt from 
the Kiskeminitas,and some with coal from Peterson’s 
coal mines, above Springdele. 

The packet boat General Lacock, and the Pennsylva- 
nia, No. I, arrived and departed on Friday and Saturday 
with passengers. 

The bringing.of coal from Springdale, 18 miles dis- 
tant, may seem somewhat like ‘‘carrying coals to New 
Castle;” but such is the facility afforded by the canal, 
and such the demand occasioned by the establishment 
of new manufactories and the increase of population ir 
the city and in Alleghany Town, that it will doubtless be 
a profitable business. We understand the enterprising 
individuals engaged in it (Messrs. L. & P. Peterson of 
this city) have opened extensive mines, provided boats, 
and made arrangements by which they will be enabled to 
deliver from twelve to twenty hundred bushels per day 
in Alleghany town. This willbe a very great convenience 
to the citizens, and will secure them against the fluctua- 
tions in price so frequently occasioned by bad roads and 
other contingencies attendant on the usual mode of pro- 
curing tuel. 

Rapid TRAVELLING. Steamboat travelling, though it 
has not arrived at the greatest point of rapidity, has ac- 
complished the most surprising results, and leaves us in 
astonishment when considering time and space. A gen- 
tleman in New Jersey recently presented his friend some 
fine peaches that had been purchased in the Philadelphia 
market on the morning of the same day, a distance of 90 
miles, and stated that he had in his possession a pail of 
butter that was bought in. Albany on the same morning— 
a distance of 150 miles. The New York Gazette states, 
that two gentiemen, residents of Brooklyn, accidently met 
each other at sunrise yesterday morning on board of one 
of the Fulton ferry boats, and, after the usual salutations, 
mutually enquired where each had been. One replied, 
‘I have just arrived from Whitehall, which place I left 
at 9 o’clock yesterday morning.” The other immediate~ 
ly observed, ‘‘and 1 have just come from Saratoga, which 
I also left at 9 o’clock yesterday,” ‘Thus one had travel- 
led 215 miles and the other 180 miles, in the astonish- 
ing short period of twenty hours. io 

Ihe cheapness and facility of travelling in steam boats 
from New York, have caused them te be infested by 
great numbers of “sportsmen,” (vulgo ‘‘black legs’’), 
pick pockets, &c. whoprey upon unsuspecting passen~ 
gers, either at cards,or by more direct robbery. They 
are genteely clad, and make a great display of jewelry, 
&e.—one gang hasbeen seized and sent to the workhouse 
as ‘‘vagabonds”, the law not recognizing their oceupa-~ 
tion! A gentleman on board of the “Chief Justice Mar- 
shall,” had a pocket book, containing 2,900 dollars, cut 
out of his pantaloons pocket. 








Tne TARIFE ay THE souTH. The Augusta, Geo. 
Courier, says— A venerable gentleman, one of the oldest, 
as well as richest citizens of this country, in handing us 
his subscription money the other day, took occasion to 
give his opinion of the tariff, and expressed great sur- 
srise at the blind opposition of the south, to a policy 
traught with more benefit to it, than any other section of 
the country. He says, he can clothe his negroes for half 
the money he used to do, and that the want of manufac-~ 
tures in this eountry cost him, during the last war, not 
less than 10,000 dollars. ‘To us, it always appeared the 
evidence of perverted intellect, to deny the expediency 
and utility of every nation’s supplying, within itself, all 
the means necessary for its eomfortable existence. That 
this isa deep rooted conviction in every honest mind, is 
proved, by the reluctance with which the south receives 
certain articles, even trom their own fellow citizens af 
the north. It is evidence of degrading dependance, 
which pride urges us to throw off, by providing for our- 
selyes, but which other causes operate to prevent, and 
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none more powerlully than pariizan politics. Such has 
been the fermentation excited by the activity of a few 
ambitious aspirants—so deeply have their deluded friends 
been “committed”? on this question, that the whole 
south now stands on its consistency in proud sulkiness, 
Nothing but the gratification of their selfish ambition in 
afew of its leading men, will break the charm which 
now binds us to our own folly and undoing. 

That a tariff of protective duties is necessary for nation- 
al independence, by continuing in existence our rising 
manufactories, was the doctrine of the leading men of the 
conyention who framed the constitution—has been the 
doctrine of our most distinguished statesmen, and the 
practice of the government from its beginning, and now 
enlists in its support three fourths of the population of 
this flourishing empire. As long as legislative enact- 
ments are made in other countries to cripple our domes- 
tic industry, and keep us ‘still, in effect, in the chains of 
colonial monopoly, they must be met by countervailing 
measures on our part. Against such a course of policy 
emphatically and truly called the American system, the 
ephemeral writings of the times couch their puny lances, 
and challenge the wisdom and experience of the age. 





CouNTERFHITERS. A gang of counterfeiters of spu- 
rious coin, have fora long time carried on their opera- 
tions at Painesville, Ohio. Some ot them were arrest- 
ed some time ago, but discharged. They succeded in 
stealing the press with which they work. ‘Two of them 
named Belcher and Croft have recently been detected 
and captured. ‘The dies found in their possession bore 
date 1825, and are said to be admirably executed, The 
Painesville Telegraph, says: ‘ 

‘Elisha Belcher, jr.a lawyer who resides at Ann Ar- 
bour, M. T. was formerly a resident of this county. It 
appears that he had been on a trip to Pennsylvania, and 
had in his trunk a superb die for stamping half dollars. 
After undergoing a laborious examination before Mr. 
Justice Holbrook, he was recognized in the sum of $500 
to appear at the next common pleas for this county. 
‘fhe other person arrested was Charles Croft, a young 
buck of considerable uotoriety in this village. He was 
one of the gang arrested in this village two years ago, 
and who testified in behalf the state. After his late ar- 
rest, and before an examination was had, he jumped 
from a window of the upper story, (where he pretended 
to be sick) and escaped from his keepers. He was, 
however, again dragged from his lurking place on Sa- 
turday night last, and it is expected he will undergo an 
examination to day. 

P.S. Croft has again made his escape, by jumping 
from the second story of a house.”’ 





TRE MILITIA Sy8STEM. ‘The state of Delaware has 
abolished their militia system altogether. ‘lhe Philadel- 
phia Aurora says that it is a creditable act, and we cher- 
ish the hope that Pennsylvania and other states will fol- 
low the example. It has been estimated that it costs the 
state of Pennsylvania and its citizens, upwards of three 
millions of dollars annually to support the carricature 
of an army—to perpetuate a series of periodical nui- 
sances; to scandalize and bring into contempt the mili- 
tary art; to corrupt the morals of the people, &c. with- 
out the least particle of benefit, immediate or prospec- 
tive, to the state. The Aurora further says— 

‘It has been established by the concurrent testimony 
of most of the eminent military men of the country, that 
the militia laws, as universally enforced and observed, in 
place of promoting military science and discipline, pro- 
duce a directly contrary result. No dispassionate per- 
son, who has ever witnessed our militia musters, train- 
ings, and battalion days, will for a moment doubt the 
correctness of this conclusion. As military displays, 
they are a ridiculous burlesque—as schools of vice, deplo- 
rable:-—many a youth is there initiated into the practice 
of drunkenness, and the records of the country courts 
bear testimony to the violence done to morality. Insub- 
ordination, disorder, and debauchery reign predominant 
and uncontrolled.” 

SELF-LOADING car. The Richmond Compiler con- 
tains a notice of an excavator. or seli-loading cart, in- 
vented Mr. W. Beach, of Philadelphia. It is described 
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as loading itself in its progress by means of one of the 
wheels, which is hollow, taking up 40 square feet of 
earth in one minute. This is carried to any distance as 
in a common cart; and the load deposited or unloaded in 
less than half a minute, without trouble, by opening the 
bottom of thecart. The inventor states that one of his 
carts is now at work on the rail road within a mile and 
a half of the Schuylkill river, near Philadelphia; that it 
is worked by a man and a boy, and three horses, and 
removes and embanks in a day twice as much earth as is 
removed by three common carts and twenty men, who 
are working at the same place. Thus doing (says Mr. 
B.) the same work at about one-sixth of the cost it would 
be inthe ordinary mode. ‘The excavator can be made for 
nearly the same price as a common three horse cart, and 
quite as easily kept in order. It seems to be entitled to 
the notice of enterprizing contractors. 





Important piscovery. Mr. J. B. Neilson of the 
Glasgow Gas Works, has made a very ingenious discove- 
ry, for which he has obtained a patent; that air discharged 
from bellows, or other blowing appuratus, greatly pro- 
motes combustion in fires and furnaces by bemg heated 
before it is thrown into them. A series of experiments 
has been going on for some time on founder’s cupolas, 
and in the blast furnaces at Clyde iron works, where one 
furnace has been blown for the last ten weeks with great 
advantage by means of heated air; and where other two 
blast furnaces are nearly ready to be. blown in the same 
way. It is completely ascertained that a great saving of 
fuel is accomplished, and that sanguine hopes are enter- 
tained that the same work will be done witha less quan- 
tity of air, thus leaving what is saved to be applied to the 
blowing of new furnaces. This discovery will effect a 
great revolution in the theory, as well as practice of com- 
bustion. ‘The blastfurnaces at Calder iron-works, have 
for some time been also blown with heated air, but we 
have not heard with what success. [ Balt. Gaz. 





Ratt ROAD TO THE Roanoke. The citizens of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, have seriously taken into consideration 
the project of a rail road from that town to the Roanoke 
river. At a general town meeting, held on the 24th 
ult. the mayor was authorised, in the name of the peop'e; 
“‘to request the president of the United States to permit 
an engineer in the service of the United States, to exam- 
ine the route of a proposed rail road, from Petersburg 
to some point on the Roanoke river, and to estimate its 
probable cost, &c.” 





RorTeRDAM CANAL. A letter from E. Wambersie, 
esq. U.S. consul at Rotterdam, which is publisbed in 
the Boston Gazette, states that the ship canal from Hel- 
levoctsluis to Rotterdam will be navigable in the month 
of August, ult. The depth of water can be brought 
to 2t feet, and the width of the iocks is sufficient for the 
largest ship of the line. 

Pustic scnoors 18 Boston. The Boston Patriot 
says: “Twenty-five years ago there were but three pub- 
lic graramar and writing schools in this city. Now there 
are eight of these seminaries, and between fifty and six- 
ty public primary schools. ‘These latter receive children 
between the ages of four and seven years, and the former 
from seven to fourteen, Besides these there is a Latin 
school, and English classical school, and schools for 
colored children: all maintained at the public expense. 
Connecting with these the infant schools, founded and 
supported by the munificence of individuals, into which 
children are received at eighteen months old, it will be 
seen that in this city the means of education are supplied 
to the children of the poor as well as the rich, from in- 
fancy to that period of youth when they are of age to en- 
ter into some one of the busy vocations of life, or to pur- 
sue their studies at one or the other of our colleges. No 
small portion of the city taxes 18 appropriated to this 
branch of expenditure, and we verily believe no portion 
is more cheerfully paid by the citizens. Our sehools 
have earned for themselves a high reputation, and for 
our city, a character which it will retain so long as her 
citizens display the same zeal and continue to feel the 
same interest in the subject of education, which has so 
eminently distinguished them for years past.” 
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Cuoumzs. The London Literary Gazette, of July 18, 
contains a notice, with copious extracts, of captain Frank- 
land’s travels to and from Constantinople, m 1827 and 
1828. The writer, on his way from Vienna, passed 
Choumla in April 1827, and as this place is looked to 
with great interest atthe present time, we quote what is 
said of it. (WV. ¥. Post. 

**We reached Shumla, or Choumla, at about 2 o’clock, 
having crossed a very high and steep ridge of sandy but 
well-wooded hills, in which we were caught by a violent 
storm of snow and rain. Shumla, or Choumla, is called 
the Thermopylz of Bulgaria; and indeed the pass of the 
mountains which separate it from the Danube, is a very 
difficult one; but the town itself is commanded by the 
heights “hich surround it on three of its sides, in the 
shape ofacrescent. These heights seem nearly impreg- 
nable, and form the chief strength of the fortress, or 

rather vast entrenched camp. We saw here many tailors 
and braziers at work, which gave the town the appearance 
of activity and commerce. There are likewise many 
vines upon the sides of the sandy hills, which nearly sur- 
round Shumla, which therefore, | infer manufactures wine. 
The Russians have twice advanced as far as Shumla, in 
1774 and 1810, but have never yet taken it. -I should 
consider the fortress untenable in the hands of European 


troops. Dr. Clarkinclines to think that Shumla is the | 


ancient Marianopolis, the capital of Mesia Interior. It 
isa large and straggling town, havinga wall round it, 
flanked at intervals by brick towers, in many parts bro- 
ken down and decayed. It has a considerable commerce 
in braziery and clothing. The country round about it 
might be even beautiful, at a more advanced season of the 
year. Here we took coffee atthe khan with the Turks, 
changed horses, and proceeded on towards a village cal- 
led Dragole, observing on our left hand upon the hori- 
zon five verv high and remarkable barrows.” 





REroRMS IN THE EAST. The following, said to be 
from a French physician, who has resided thirty years in 
Constantinople, furnishes another evidence that the sul- 
tan has resolved to abolish the useless restrictions which 
custom has imposed upon him, and that the “light of the 
age” has even penetrated the sanctity of the-harem. ‘The 
doctor observes: “Formerly no Christian was permitted, 
on any account, to touch a prince of the Ottoman race, 
much Jess to draw blood from him; but all Turkey is 
astonished at the change which the sultan has brought 
about since the destruction of the Jannissaries. “The 
troops now carry muskets with fixed bayonets; the regi- 
ments march to European tunes—the drum-major in 
front; and the grand seignor himself, in the uniform of an 
officer, issues his commandstor maneuvring. These are 
astonishing, but I have to mention a still more remarka- 
ble departure from ancient customs. On the 14th May I 
received an order to make preparation to vaceinate the 
children of the sultan. On the 16th 1 repaired to the 
palace, and in the presence of the echim bachi, and the 
chief of the black eunuchs, I vaccinated a young princess 
about 8 years old, her sister about a year and a half, and 
a still younger princess—all without the least difficulty 
or ceremony. Immediately after] performed the opera- 
tion upon two young ladies of the clon On the 28th 
1 returned to the palace and tound the operation had suc- 
ceeded perfectly. I was dismissed with a handsome pre- 
sent from the sultan, as a testimony of his satisfaction, 
and was tok! that my services would not be again needed 
until the birth of a new prince or princess.” 

Commence OF France. During the iirst six months 
ofthe present year, there have been more clearances 
from the ports of France than during the corresponding 
portion of 1828, amounting to 550 vessels, of 137,000 
tons. In 1828 there were only 471 vessels, of 118,000. 
‘‘The commerce under the French flag,’ remarks the 
Constitutionnel, “although we are surprised to see it, has 
also experienced an increase.” 

There have been more arrivals—707 vessels, of 189,000 
tone, of which 477 were French—in the first half of 1828, 
650 (165,000 tons) of which 410 were French. ‘The zeal 
and activity of the merchants, therefore, appears not to 
have been diminished; but the returns trom the revenue 
show that the consumption of the country is much re- 
duced. ‘The commerce with the new American states 





and Hayti has fallen off; but this can affect only certain 
et ports. With Martinique, Guadaloupe and 
engal, business has been extended. 

Bordeaux las had less trade than before with Bengals 
but that has been compensated by a more extensive one 
with Havana and the old Spanish colonies. Marseilles 
has been unfavorably affected by the Algerine war; 150 
foreign vessels have arrived there, with only 75 French. 
The state of things there has proved particularly profita- 
ble to the Sardinian and American flags. Nantes has felt 
a diminution of her commerce with the West Indies anid 
the Isle of France. Rochelle has done almost nothing; 
Caen has begun to fit out a few vessels, even some for 
the Indies; St. Malo is extending her business annually; 
but the returns are principally made, as in case of other 
interior places, through the great ports of the kingdom; 
Dunkerque, which had formerly scarcely any trade at all 
with the colonies, has this year sent out 20 vessels, and 
admitted 27, 

There has been a striking reduction in the import of 
coffee, particularly in direct arrivals from Hayti. The 
import of sugars from the West Indies has, however, 
greatly increased; from an average of 55,000 barrels to 
74,000, [M. Y. Daily Adv. 

Braztt. The Philadelphia Gazette states, on the au- 
thority of letters by the ship Georgia Packet, that Mr. 
Tudor, our charge d’affaires at Brazil, who had resign- 
ed his station before Mr. Adams retired from office, 
was about to return to the United States. 

The copper coinage of Brazil was still going on. The 
mint advertised on the 3d of July for an additional quan- 
tity of sheet copper to be cut into coins, and so great 
was the depreciation of the paper currency that even 
copper coins bore a premium of 30 to 32 per cent., al- 
though their value as currency was so much greater than 
their value’ as metal, that their manufacture was a very 
profitabie branch of business in the hands of individuals, 
us well as of the government. 

Inthe month of June, there were cleared at the port 
of Rio de Janeiro, 140 national, and 42 foreign vessels, 
exclusive of packets, transports, and ships of war. 

Freepom or speech, ke. A French editor, whose 
remarks are translated in the New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, congratulates himself upon the freedom of opinion 
and the press in this country. “The word,” says he, 
‘“‘which you would not have written without tremor in 
1813, you may speak to-day against the king himself, and 
nothing will come of it. In a coffee house or a theatre, 
thunder against the government, all the world approves 
you: and if a base spy comes about you, to live by the 
pickings of your discourse, crush him, and the tribunals 
will hardly ask of you what you have done with his bones, 
If this is not liberty, gentlemen, go to England—trans- 
port yourselves to the United States—and then come 
back and tell us in what country they breathe a better air 
of independence than in France.” 





Srock sPpEcuLATION. We noticed, in a brief para~ 
graph, some days ago, the recovery had against Reths- 
child of London, by a person for whom he had at various 
times bought and sold stocks. Oar last London papers 
furnish the particulars of this trial, as set forth in the de- 
cision of the vice chancellor. This decision, if not revers- 
ed, establishes the principle ‘‘that an individual receiv- 
ing the authority of another to dispose of stock, shall not 
himself become the purchaser of it, although it be proved 
that he took it ata fair market price, and even above 
what he sold stock of the same description belonging to 
himself, on the same day, and although a broker is em- 
ployed; and that at any future time, and under any change 
of circumstances, the seller may cancel the transaction, 
and insist upon having his property returned to him.” 

Up to the day of this decision, such transactions were 
consilered in London as perfectly unexceptionable. 

[M. F. Amer. 

EccresrasticaL antiquity. Under this head, the 
London Literary Gazette ofthe 18th July, givesan account 
of a curious relict of antiquity, which has been recently 
discovered in the tomb of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, and 
thence transferred to the tower in London. It is a part 
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of the pontifical. vestments of a bishop, consisting of a 
maniple and stole, in excellent preservation, which are 
ascertained, by an inscription in embroidery, perfectly 
legible, to have been the gift of Elfled to Frithestan—a 
circumstance, says the Guzette, that at once fixes their 
date to the earlier part of the tenth century. Notwith- 
standing that these vestments must have been ‘‘quietly 
inurned” for nearly nine hundred years, yet the gold lace, 
which, from the account, seems to have been construct- 
ed solely of fine gold wire, with no admixtures of silk, is 
said to retain its metallic color and brilliancy almost as 
freshly as if just fabricated; and the material on which it 
is wrought is spoken of as having suffered but little from 
decay. The antiquity of this pontifical robe is rendered 
certain by the fact, that in the whole catalogue of English 
bishops there is but one of the name of Frithestan, and 
that santanpennt? with him there were three noble ladies 
bearing the appellation of the donor, one being a daugh- 
ter of king Alfred, another his daughter-in-law, and the 
third his grand-daughter. The figures wrought in em- 
broidery on the vestments are said to afford a carious and 
pleasing illustration of the costume of the period. 


AntTi-NewTontan PHEORY. The Indiana Journal 
gives an account of a new theory on the causes of the 
motions of the planetary bodies of the solar system, 
which had been recently advanced, by John Richard- 
sco, esq. of Illinois, and explained and defended by 
him in a lectuze in that place Hedions yolis.) The gen- 
tleman has published a beok on the subject, in which he 
endeavors to show ‘that the universe moves by the prin- 
ciples of the laws of attraction and repulsion.” The au- 
thor proposes to deliver lectures as extensively as may 
he found convenient, in further illustration of his’sys- 
tem. <A gentleman who appears to have given atten- 
tion to the subject, ina letter to Mr. Richardson, says, 
in the course of his remarks, ‘the agency which your 
system gives to eleciricity in the solar regions, fully 
proves that the science of astronomy will be much in- 
debted to your labors.’ Another gentleman says, ‘Your 
system has so much of simplicity, that the philosophical 
world will be much to blame if they thrust it from them 
without a candid examination; and it recommends itself, 
by being based on the operation of causes so well under- 
stood as electrical attraction and repulsion.’ Alluding 
to the office assigned to electricity by this theory, this 
gentleman says, your system appropriates the most pow- 
erful known agent to the most grand, and to use a home- 
ly phrase, the most arduous operation in nature, subject 
to bape observation.’ ‘Will it not occur to the philo- 
sophical mind,’ says he, ‘that this great and powerful 
agent (electricity ) has never yet had ascribed to it ope- 
rations commensurate with its energy and apparent uni- 
wersulity of presence.’ 


ELizaBETHAN MANUSCRIPT. There has been recent- 
ly discovored in the state paper office, London, a transla- 
tion of Boethius’s De consolatione philosophia, nearly 
the whole of which is in the hand writing of queen 
Elizabeth. From another document, recently found, it 
appears that the queen made this translation at Windsor, 
during five weeks of the winter season. 


Successor TO GEORGE THE FouRTH. Many of the 
English papers are considering the present state of the 
succession to the throne, and it is stated that the greatest 
anxiety and concern exists among a large class of the 

ple onthe subject. There appears to be no diffi- 
culty in the line of descent, nor any cavilling among the 
claimants, the duke of Clarence being heir apparent, and 
the daughter of the late duke of Kent next; but from the 
ill health of the former and the infancy of the latter, 
there is good reason to apprehend that within a short 
time after the death of the present king, it will be neces- 
sary to appoint aregent. The question is asked, upon 
whore would the cares and unlimited power and patron- 
age of the sovereign devolve, in case of such an emer- 
gency? And it appears to bea hard one to answer. 
The Morning Journal, an opposition paper, and one ex- 
tremely hostile to the duke of Wellington, says—‘*We 





can imagine a case, and one not of mere visionary applica- 
tion, when the devolvement of royal honors on the next in| 
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succession would place in the hands of the prime minis- 
ter of such a sovereign allthe power and patronage of 
the crown. If such a minister were an honest one ao 
danger might be created, no abuse of power might be 
indulged in, no arbitrary measures sanctioned, no fami- 
ly interest erected into a monopoly of all the gifts of the 
king. But if it should happen, as it might happen, that 
the minister of such a sovereign were an ambitious sol- 
dier—a man of vast wealth and great family connexions 
—proud, overbearing, grasping, dishonest, and unprin- 
eipled—a man having the army at his command, the na- 
vy at his nod—every situation under the crown at his 
disposal—every sinecurist, every commissioner of taxes, 
every dignitary of the custom and excise, at his merey— 
what could not such a man do to overturn the very throne 
itself, and prostrate to the earth the laws and liberties of 
England?” ' 

The same paper intimates that in case the daughter of 
the duke of Kent should become queen of England dur- 
ing her minority, the nation, with one accord, would point 
to her uncle, the duke of Cumberland, as her guardian; 
but it is feared, and perhaps with reason, that the present 
premier, recollecting the proud title of “regent Murray,” 
would aspire to, and induce parliament to grant him the 
same rank, notwithstanding the will of the people being 
expressed to the contrary. Who, says the Journal, 
would censure the duke of Wellington for aspiring to 
the station; it would be the ne plus wlira of humau 
granduer to be styled ‘‘regent Wellington,” and he could 
not be blamed for his ambition in such a cause. 

The Courier denies that there is any ground for alarm 
on the subject. [rom indications in other prints, how~ 
ever, we have no doubt it is true that these speculations 
are more canvassed in certain quarters than is generall 
known, or acknowledged. iM. ¥. Herald. 


CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS, 

The following is an extract of a communieation from 
the secretary of the treasury, to the collector of the eus. 
tomsin New York, explanatory of the order of the 8th 
ult. published in our last sheet—which order, it seems 
has given much dissatisfaction to some persons in that city, 

“Treasury Department, Aug. 24, 1829." 

*‘The deduction of 5 per cent. on broad cloths is une 
derstood to bea usage founded on the well established 
fact, that such goods strictly measured by the manufac. 
turer will fall short by an average of that amount when 
cut by the retail merchant. This deduction, therefore 
relates to quantity not ¢o value; and hence, whenever 
quantity and value are not the same, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the duties, the deduction must be made with 
reference tothe former. But as the quantity and value 
under aregalar advalorem duty, bear a uniform relation 
to each other, they have no doubt been confounded in the 
custom-house caloulations before the adoption of the ta- 
riff of 1828, which fixes what may be termed a dutiadle 
value on these goods, not in any uniform proportion to 
the real value but in classes; and hence the propriety of 
looking into the origin of the custom as an unerring guide 
or an uniform regulation. This was done in framine 
the recent instruction, the character of which admits of an 
easy illustration. Suppose for example that the deduc- 
tion is to be made from the value. A merchant who im- 
ports broad cloth at 2 dollars per yard, must pay at the 
rate (say) of 40 per cent. on $2 50, which is the dutiable 
value fixed by law on such cloths. If a deduction of 5 
per cent. upon $2 be made, the price will be $1 90, but 
the law imposes the same duty upon cloth at $i 90 that 
it does upon cloth at $2. Hence the importer could de 
rive no benefit from the deduction, unless the value ot 
the cloth should be above the minimum point, and with- 
in 5 per cent. of it; whereby it would be thrown from a 
higher to a lower class; and if from the $2 50 to the $1 
class, the deduction, would be, not5 per cent. but 60 
per cent.; a most extraordinary result to be produced un- 
der color of an allowance for the shrink of cloth frem 
the manufacturer’s measurement. Every principle must 
be founded in error, which, instead of producing uniform 
justice, leads to results thus extravagant, irregular, and 
unequal. It is clear, therefore, that the allowance for mea- 
surement ought not to be made in calculating the value. 
But let us rest the deduction from the quantity (as dis 
rected in the instrnetion,) in the same way. 
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A merchant imports 100 yards of cloth at $2, the de- 
duction of 5 per cent. being made, duty is charged on 95 
ards, and at whatever price it may be invoiced or vaiued 
the appraiser. The allowance being made from the 
quantity will be uniform, and operate alike upon every 
importation of that description. The importer will thus 
not depend upon any contingency whatever, for his right 
to have the duties charged upon the actual number of 
yards imported: equal and exact justice will be done in 
all cases, and in strict conformity with the principle of 
the usage that authorises the allowance. 

It was ascertained at the treasury that different rules 
were observed as to this deduction in the principal im- 
porting cities, and it was of the utmost consequence, not 
anly that the rule should be just, but that it should be 
uniform. For this purpose the supplemental instruction 
was issued after a due consideration. And while it isto 
be regretted that any one should suffer by its operation 
there are higher considerations found in absolute justice 
that forbid a relaxation of it.” 








INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
Providence, June 26th, 1829, 
Hon. William Drayton: 

Srp: I have taken the liberty to send you a small 
sample of cloth manufactured in Rhode Island by 
Messrs. Charles Jackson & Co. of this town. The 
wholesale price of such cloth is 18 cents per vard. It 
sells, at retail, for 20 cents. At these prices 1 under- 
stand this manufacture can be sust&ined by a fair profit. 

I do not believe any nation on this globe, other than the 
U. States, can at this time, furnish the material, the ma- 
chinery, the skill and labor, for such a fabric, at such a 
cost. It isnot recollected by me, that any other region 
produces the Sea Island cotton of a_ staple equai to that 
of the islands of your state and Georgia. The material 
of this cloth is of that kind, though very far from being 
the best of that kind of cotton. 

We know you of the south produce that kind of that 
material; but we of the north have not hitherto been 
enabled to put in operation the appropriate machinery, 
or America might, at this time, exhibit to the world such 
fabrics as neither Evrope nor Asia ever produced. Al- 
though 1 do not rank weaving, even as practised by the 
fairest hands of antiquity, among the fine arts, yet I must 
be permitted to believe that such products of that art, 
whether in their own native whiteness, or when passed un- 
der the operations of that skill which can give sueh va- 
rious beauty to their color, would form a drapery, giv- 
ing to animated intelligent beings a more interesting ap- 
pearance than the happiest pencil of antiquity could have 
conferred on the fairest form of muse or goddess, pro- 
daced and adorned by the painter’s imagination and 
skill. 

If the plantations, spindles, andlooms of our country 
could never have produced, it will nevertheless be al- 
lowed that they can mightly strengthen our political fa- 
bric. These physical do in some degree resemble mor- 
alscords of union: they increase in strength as they pro- 
gress in fineness. 

So long as those feelings which in the revolutionary 
‘war, united the mechanics of R. Island with the planters 
of $. Carolina, can be continued in fair operation, the pro- 
duction of your plantations and our looms will be as use- 
ful and ornamental to the people of this generation, as 
those *‘iron harvest of the field”? were beneficial and il- 
Tustrious to our fathers. 

f pray of you, sir, to accept this little sample of our 
national skill. It is, 1 confess, but a very inadeqate ex- 
pression of the very high estimation entertained here by 
meand my friends, of the patriotism and candor of him 
to whom it is presented. 

i have the bonor to be, sir, with the highest respect, 
your obedient servant, TRISTAM BURGES. 


Charleston, 1st August, 1829. 

Dear Sin: In consequence of my having lett New 
York for Charleston, before Mr. Heyward had received 
yourgletter and parcel, they did not reach me until a 
day or two ago, or I should sooner have done myself the 
pleasure of answering your friendly letter, and of re- 
turning to you my thanks for the specimen of the skill 
of the Providenee looms, witch you had the goodness to 














5 matte ad 


send me.—Not being a judge of any species of cloth, I 

asked the opinion of those who were conversant upon the 
subject, as to your sample. They tell me, that for the 
price at which it is sold in Providence (20 cents the 
yard) it is strong, fine and cheap, but that cotton of the 
same quality, could not be purchased here, for less than 
25 to 30 cents the yard, a difference, as you will perceive 
of from 20 to 33 1-3 per cent. Entirely according with 
you in the conviction of the immense national importance 
of permanently flourishing manufactures, I yet am so an- 
fortunate, as to differ from you respecti 


ing the mode best 
calculated to effect that desideratum. 1 will not tire you 


with the grounds and reasons of my opinion, in a written 





speech, as nolens volens, you have been, and eaprreed 


will again be, sufficiently gratified that way. 
riously and ably advocating the interests of the manufuc- 
turers, according to your conviction of waat wiil best pro- 
mote them, T am satisfied that you are influenced by the 
purest motives; and however impressed you may be, 
that I am in error, in taking a view different from yoars, 
I feel assured that you will acquit me of being intention- 
ally wrong. 
With great respect and esteem, J am, dear sir, your 
taithful and obedent servant, WM. DRAYTON, 
Hon. Tristam Burges. 





COTTON SAIL DUCK. 
Copy of a letter from Warren R. Davis, esg. to the 
secretary of the navy, dated 
Washington, Aug. 12, 1829. 

I take the liberty, partly based on some personal inti- 
macy, but chiefly as one of the representatives of a ne- 
glected portion of this confederacy, of addressing you on 
a subject that I consider of public interest. 

I respectfully request that you will cause an experi- 
ment to be made in the naval service of the United States, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fitness and utility of 
cotton as a principal element of sails, rigsing &e. and of 
its comparative cost, strength, durability, advantages and 
disadvantages. This request is predicated on informa- 
tion I have received ot the results of some partial experi- 
ments recently made in the United States’ sloop of war, 
the Boston, lately returned from a South American At- 
lantic station, and on other facts and experiments in the 
merehant service. That eails, rigging, &c. of cotton fa- 
bric, have been long used in the navigation of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago is well known; and the tact that the 
Austrian as well as the Greek ships in the Levant, aro 
clothed entirely with that material, is amply sufficient to 
prove that cotton is there used, not as a substitate, but in 
preference to hemp. Hemp is one of the staple produc- 
tions of that country, and forms an important item in the 
list of her exports; cotton is not, but is imported from 
other countries. Lam informed that the superior celer- 
ity of the Greek ships, and what are usually called the 
Baltimore clippers, is attributed, in part, to their use of 
cotton canvass. It is said to hold wind better, and to 
make a difference of a mile distance in six. The mam 
topsail of the Boston, which I understand was mestl 
used and relied on during the long voyage from whie 
she has just returned, was of cotton canvass; and that 
experiment was abundantly satisfactory to the officers on 
board, of its strength, durability and usefulness, 

An officer of that ship, of skill, science and the most 
scrupulous aecuracy, has promised me a written state- 
ment of the facts reterred to, as well, also, of some ex 
riments in the merchant service; these shall be furnished 
you as soon as received. ‘These facts, together with the 
certificates subjoined, 1 hope will be considered sufficient 
to authorize a full and fair experiment; especially as the 
cost of an extra set of sails, &c. would be but little, and 
repay that little by their service. This application is jus- 
tified not on!y by its probable important results, but by 
frequent and recent precedents. The navy department 
have been repeatedly and pressingly importuned to test 
the comparative merits of American hemp, sail duck, 
&c.; and in 1828, the naval board of commissioners made 
a full report on the subject, which was immediately tol- 
lowed by a law imposing the heavy and oppressive du 
of £45 per ton on manufactured hemp, until the 
June, 1829, and $5 per ton, annually, until the dut 
shall be $60 per ton. A similar call was made in 1827, 
andl responded to in 1828, by the secretary of the trea- 
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, on the culture of silk. If I mistake not, a resolu- ; times I 


tion was adopted by the house of representatives at the 
last session of congress, directing the secretary of the 
treasury to digest a plan for supplying the American 
navy with cordage and canvass of domestic produce and | 
manufacture. The request I make is at ieast as humble; | 


have been under the necessity of standing my 
own underwriter to the amount of $100,000 on a single 
vessel—thus situated, every attention was bestowed on 
the outfit of the vessel, but at this time I was not acquaint- 
ed with the great value of cotton duck. ’ 
It was during our late war with Great Britain, that it 


it is only to an article already within your reach, to test | began to be introduced, and my first knowledge of it 
its usefulness and importance. | was in about 1813, by being used ona Baltimore schoon- 
If the result of the experiment should be, as I most | er, called the T uckahoe, and which vessel, in conse- 
confidently expect, its importance to the nation will be | quence, had the reputation of outsailing all the other 
vast indeed, It would increase the demand for almost | Baltimore schooners. In 1815, I built two fine schoon- 
double the amount of cotton now annually produced in ; ers, burthen about 200 tons each, the one called the Ros- 
the Mnitel States, If successful here, it would be speed- | sie and the other the Plattsburg, both these vessel’s 
ily adopted by the navigating interest of other countries, | principal sails were made of cotton duck, and fully an- 
and inerease the demand, and open a market for that | swered expectation as far as heard from,—both be 
product to an amount beyond the reach of calculation.— | uncommon fast sailing vessels, and in which I consider 
emp can be profitably cultivated only ona few rich al- | the cotton duck had a principal share; in the year 1823 I 
luvial spots or veins of land, but cotton, (not unequally | build the fast sailing schooner Yellott, burthen aboat 
burthened as it now is) would yield to honest industry, | 180 tons, and this vessel’s sails were entirely made of 
wealth and comfort, from the 36th degree of north lati- | cotton, both light and heavy sails: her reputation for 
tude to the utmost verge of our southern and southwest- | sailing is not exceeded, if equalled, by any vessel of her 
ern limits. The wealth added to the general stock of | class. She has made two voyagcs around Cape Horn 
national riches by the cultivation of hemp is small indeed | with cotton duck, and two to Smyrna; none but cotton 
according to the treasury reports from 1818 to 1827, in- | duck has ever been used during those voyages, and so 
clusive. During the latter year the exports of hemp, | fully satisfied am L with cotton duck, that I shall never 


canvass and cordage, amounted only to $63,074, but the 
exports of cotton, during the same year, from seven 
states only, amounted to $29,359,540; that article alone 
being of greater value than all other exports or all other 
states together, and yielding, by the duties imposed upon 
its returning exchanged value, more than half the reve- 
nue of thisguvernment. But however advantageous the 
experiment tay prove toa particular section of our coun- 
try, Ladmit that it can properly be asked for or expected 
on the ground alone of national interest. 

In the present case the result can be of no local or sec- 
tional interest; unless it proves useful and beneficial to 
the nation. The former will depend upon, and be the 
consequence alone of the latter. 

Its success and future triamph will require no aid from 


legislation, no exclusive privileges for itself or burthens | 
apon the industry, or encroachments upon the rights of | 


others. 


I herewith enclose you a part of the testimony I have 
received, and have the honor, &c. &c. 


Navy Department, Aug. 2th, 1829. 
Sin: I have received your communication of the 12th 


inst. containing your views of the expediency of introduc. | 


ing into our navy the use of cotton canvass. 
“he testimonials presented by you, from highly re- 


spectable sources, of the result of verious experiments in | 


the merchant service, added to the trial of a topsail of 
that material, during the late cruise of the sloop of war 
Boston, sre sufficiently satistactory to authorize a more 
extended experiment. 

The fitness of this great staple of our country for the 
manafacture of canv:ss, suitable for naval purposes, shall, 
as it deserves, be fully and fairly tested. 

I have aceordingly, with the approbation of the presi- 
dent ordered a tull suit of sails for the stoop of war Pea- 
cock, now fitting for sea, to be made of cotton canvass. 

lam, very respecttully, your obedient servant. 


JNO. BRANCH. 
Hion. Warren R. Davis. 


Copy of a letter from Isaac Mc Kim, esg. to Warren R. 
Davis, esq. dated 
Baltimore, Aug. 15th, 1829. 

T received this morning your letter of the 13th instant, 
requesting my experience and opinion respecting cotton 
duck, which ! shall give with great candor, as I have no 
interest in the use of cotton duck, farther than the gene- 
ral interest of the country. Having been constantly en- 


| permit any other to to be used on board my vessels, as I 
,am tully convinced that it is far superior to all other 
| duck, without exception. In the first place the cost is 
rather under the best Holland duck—second, that it 
| will outlast any other duck, as it never mildews—third, 
| that a vessel with a suit of cotton duck sails, will sail 
| nearly amile per hour faster that with sails of any other 
| deseription—this fact 1s so well established, that all the 
| fast sailing boats in the Chesapeake bay, as- Mr. Hooper, 
|a respectable sail maker of this place, has just informed 
/me, have no other sails than cotton duck, Mr. James 
Cooper, ahighly respectable pilot for the port of Charles- 
, ton, hasinformed me, in a conversation respecting cot- 
ton duck, within a tew days past, that he was obliged to 
use cotton duck in self-defence, as he found the other 
pilot boats laid nearer to the wind with;cotton duck sails, 
and outsailed his boat, but when he put the cotton duck 
on her, she outsailed them. Captain Kelly’s fine shi 
Peruvian, builtim this port, has made 4 voyages aroun 
Cape Horn with no other sails than cotton dack—he pre~ 
fers it to all other canvass, as to its lasting and increasing 
the sailing of his ship. I saw a sail on board the other 
‘day, which had made the above voyages, and looked 
quite well—he has promised me a certificate respecting 
the wear of the Peruvian’s sails, which, when received, [ 
| will send you. 
I am much pleased to hear that the secretary of the 
‘navy has it in contemplation to make an experment of 
jcotton duck. Lam fully persuaded that it will suceced 
if attempted, and that it will be a great step for the coun- 
try, the navy, and allconcerned. As it respect the navy, 
it will give them the capacity of outsailing or eatehing 
| their enemies, as may best suit the occasion; but I hope 
the experiment will be fairly made, that is, let a sloo 
of war, ora frigate, have an entire suit of sails (bo 
light and heavy sails) made of cotton duck, and go out 
incompany with another sloop of war or frigate with 
the canvass now in use in the navy, and havea trial of 
sailing—after this has been done, let the vessel with the 
cotton duck sails unbend them, and put tothe yards the 
eanvass now in use, when the difference in point of sail- 
ing will be perceived. As for the cost of the experi- 
ment, it isnot worth mentioning—the sails will not be los 
and in justice to the country the experiment ought to be 
matle without delay; there is only one objection to the 
use of cotton duck, which requires consideration; and 
| that is, whether it is more likely to take fire in time of 
action than other canvass—in answer to this, i say, let 
'afair experiment be made at the navy yard, Washington, 











gaged in the shipping business as owner, for about 30 | under the mspection of the president, secretary, and all 
years past, and particularly in fast sailing Baltirnore | concerned.—My plan would be to have an old mast rig- 
schooners, my attention has been constantly applied to | ged with shrouds, &c. with a fore yard and cotton duck 
whatever would improve their speed in sailing, as those | sw:! affixed thereto, and a similar mast and fore yard with 
vessels are generally employed m sucl) voyages where | fores il affixed to tre canvass now in use by the navy— 


every thing depends on fast sailing; and when the Brit 
ish orders in council were in foree, France was princi- 
pally suppited with colonial produce by this description 


. of vessels under French imperial permits—and some- 


then let as many 24 pounders be fired at those sails. at 
such distance as the weds would strike, and see which 
sail caught fire first—the only way to meet objections is 
to have the experiment made to test them. As to the 
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strength of yarns by weight, Iam not acquainted with 
that manner of trying; but if a principal sail will make two 
s round Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
I want no further wear out of it, as it hasthen more 
than done its full duty—the mere fact that a vessel with 
cotton duek sails will sail faster than with any other can- 
vass, is sufficient to cover a great many objections, but 1 
maintain it is cheaper and beiter in every respect besides 
the price of the cloths: 
Best cotton duck, No.1, 40 ets. per yard, 22 inches wide. 
34 ec ce 


> 


3, 36 “ és 
4, 34 «é 6c 
5, 33 6s c¢ 
6, $2 se se 
i 31 sé ¢¢ 
8, 29 ‘< 6 
9, 28 ié ‘c 
10. 27 ‘6 ¢é 
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I think No. 1 rather too heavy for the navy, as it 
weighs nearly a pound to the yard of 22 inches wide. [, 
however, make use of this number tor the schooner 
Yellott’s three lower sails. As for cotton rope, I am 
sorry that it is not in my power to give you any information 
respecting it, as I have never seen any of it used. As 
for cotton rope or yarn that is exposed to the air for a 
length of time, I should think it would do it great injury. 
Plenty of first quality cotton duck can be had here. 


MR. SMITH’S SPEECH. 
[From the Charlesion S. C. Mercury. | 
We stated yesterday that we were in possession of a 
copy of the speech delivered by Robert Barnwell Smith, 





. es. upon the tariffquestion at the last session of the le- 
gisla 


ture. We bave only room at present for the address 


‘to his constituents which is prefixed to it. 


fo the citizens of St. Burtholomew’s parish, Colleton dis- 
trict. 

**Fellow-citizens: At any time it would be proper, 
that you should be acquainted with the course of conduct 
yourrepresentative has pursued, even in matters where 
your general interests only were involved. It would not 
be too much, were it practicable, that the constituent 
should know every word uttered—every vote given by 
his representative, since the power he uses or abuses is 
the power of his constituents, the interests he advances 
-or destroys, are the interests of his constituents. ‘his ac- 
-countability, highly proper at all times, has become im- 
_periously necessary from the present situation of your 
public affairs, which impels you m duty to yourselves, 
sternly to exact, and your representative, on the fair 
principle of honesty and of honor, trankly to give a ‘‘true 
account of his stewardship.” For these reasons and such 
as these, I present to you ihe substance of the argument 
Ad made as your representative in your state legislature, 
-however unworthy of you to uphold your falling Liberties 
and violated rights. | 

iff have misrepresented your opinions and your feel- 
ing, if you either think that you labor ander no oppres- 
sion, or wre willing passively to be crushed by it, you will 

reeive, that 1 am not the man you should in future se- 

ectas your representative. Lay measide, and froma 
proper regard to your dignity and your conceptions ot 
your own interest, compel your voice to be heardd—your 
willtobe obeyed. But if you believe with me that you 
are oppressed, wrongfully, grievously, unconstitutionally 
oppressed—oppressed beyond the toleration of any free 
peoples since the sun rose upon man in the enjoyment o! 

is rights—and if itis your wiil to .hrow off this oppres- 
gon, and to vindicate your liberties, rest upon no one 


man or number of men, but rely upon yourselves for self 


otection. No people were ever yet tree, or continucd 
ree but by the energy of their own wi!!. Direet, control, 
command your representatives through the ballot-box; 
and when the questions made up between you and your 
government are, whether you shall be made the mere 
vassals and tributaries to northern speculators, or not— 
whether your property shali be really yours or not— 
whether you are to live under a tree grovernment, or 
shall become victims of a consolidated empire and sec- 
tional tyranny—do not trifle with your situation, and se- 
lect representatives merely to go on with the little pur- 
poses of local legisjation, but send forth men who know 














your will on this one great subject, and who will obey 
it. Until you shall have done this, hope for nothing 
as you can expect nothing, from your legislature. When 
responsibility is great, and alarmingly great, it is too 
much to expect of your publie agents a consistent deter- 
mined course of policy, unless you for whom they act, 
will direct, sustain and enforce by your instructions.. 
Fellow-citizens: 1 hope in these observations 1 will 
not be considered as casting refiections upon those who 
have differed from me—conscientiously differed from me 
with respect to your situation, and the policy this situa- 
tion requires, Certainly, sirs, I have no retrospective 
view in these observations, and have it not in istention to 
become the gratuitous accuser of any one. In endea- 
voring to bring your attention to the absolute necessity 
at the present erisis, in your fature elections, of acting 
for yourselves, | only invoke a discriminating judgment, 
by which every honorable man would alone wish to stand 
and would be content to fall. 


All of your representatives have endeavored to do their 
duty—one not more conscientiously than another; but the 
question between you and them, is not, have you acted, 
and will you act conseientiously—but it is, will.you act 
ricuT? It can be no plea to you for future public confi- 


dence, that a representative is conscientious and able, if 7 


he is against you: for if he is hostile to your interests, it 
appears to me that he is so much the worse representa- 
tive—so much the more noxious mstrument, exactly in 
porportion to his superior ability and conscientiousness. 
Talent and integrity give power, and if you are to intrust 
your interests to your foes, the greater knaves and fools 
you select as your representatives, the wiser will be 
your conduct, because they will be the less efficient in- 
struments for your destruction. 

I will say nothing to you of my gratitude for the tokens 
of confidence and esteem with which you have repeated- 


ly henored me: I have endeavored to evince my sensi- — 


bility to your kindness by my actions. 
R. BARNWELL SMITH. 

[ We have a copy of the speech alluded to. 
ly an argument concerning the call of a convention, as 
discussed in the legislature of South Carolina at its last 
session, The following are the paragraphs more speci- 
ally referred to in the preceding address }— 

Mr. Chairman, the conduct of our fathers previous to 
our revolution, has been repeatedly called up during this 
discussion to teach us forbearance, and peace, and toler- 
ation, and to rebuke the rashness and precipitancy of our 
councils. Sir, when patience under tyranny is the dog- 
ma to be taught, ‘t were well-to call up the example of 
crushed and trampled slaves, who have been only fit for 
the heel of a despot, by their abject submission to his will, 
and base apostacy to the liberties of their race; but to re- 
fer to the example of the noble patriots of our revolation 
to uphold such doctrines, does indeed appear to me to be 
‘‘strange—passing strange—pitiful, wondrous pitiful. ”— 
When I read from the page of history, the pure and lofty 
characteristics of these men—their delicate sensitiveness 
to injustice and oppression—their passionate and almost 
metpbysical love for liberty—their hard, steel-like, all- 
conquering energy in the maintainance of their rights— 
their gentleness in courtesy—simplicity in benevolence— 
frank, open-handed hospitality, and more than Norman 
heroism in chivalry; and when I turn to the language i 
have heard upon this floor, and the strange course of ar- 
gument in which I have been engaged, I do indeed feel 
weighed down with the consciousness that their posterity 
have fallen. These men threatened not to threaten 
again——raved not in words in weak apology for action, 
but they simply spoke, and the energy of their actions as 
simply corresponded with their words. ‘They waited not 
for ten years of grinding oppression, antil incumbent ruin 
should frighten their puny rage, and the goads of pover- 
ty should urge on to mighty efforts in words. No sir! 
not one year—not one day— not one hour did they sub- 
rait, not to oppression but to exaction that might lead to 
oppression, But let history attest to the correctness of 
our views. 

The stamp act was passed by the British parliament 
in January, 1765. The courts of justice were immedi- 


| Who would deign to use | 
the power of a people against them, or against their will? | 
-~to be their representative, without representing them? | 


It ischief- 
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ately closed—the stamp officers were compelled to re- 
‘on. and so determined and violent was the opposition 
evinced by the colonies that in March, 1766, at the very 
next parliament it was repealed. In the year after, in 
1767, the effort of taxing the colonies was again renew ed 
by parliament, and the tax upon tea, glass, paper and 
colors became alaw. ‘The same violent opposition which 
had defeated the stamp act, wasrenewed. Non-import- 
ation and non-consumption resolutions were entered 
into, and after two years ineffectual struggle to obtain 
submission from the colonies by peaceable means, in 1770) 
this tax was repealed, with the exception of the small 
tax upon tea. Even this reservation of the insignificant 
tax of three pence upon teas on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, was 8 reservation of resistance on the part of Ame- 
rica, Their ‘‘resolutions” of non-importation and non- 
consuvmption, still continued with respect to this one ar- 
ticle of luxary, and when, in 1763, it was sent into our 
ports by the East India company, it was violently seized 
gnd locked up in store houses, that neither the temptation 
nor opportunity to gg pp be given tothe weak 
or timid amongst them. Nota cent would they pay to 
tribute, but they freely poured forth millions and their 
blood in the maintenance of one abstract, isolated prin- 
ciple of liberty. Talk not then of the example of these | 
pure and noble votaries of freedom, when you bid us bow 
the neck to the oppressor’s wrong. Let their example | 
be covered up in the graves of honor in which they lie, if| 
you can only call it up to pervert and slander its noble | 
tendency. {f you value the dignity of consistency be-/ 
tween your words and actions, imitate them traly. When | 
your “hopes that some reaction in public sentiment might} 
take place, are all dissipated”’—and you ‘‘too plamly per- | 
ceive, that to submit longer to the evils of misrule, found- | 
ed of usurpation, can have no other tendency than to in-| 
vite fresh assumptions of power,” strike —and casting | 
all—property, liberty and life, on the hazard of one | 
mighty, uncompromising and decisive strugyle, call upon | 
the example of your fathers in exulting imitation. Then 
sound their glory, and it shall not curdle your blood in 
humiliation and shame. 
One word, sir, betore I close, to the friends with whom | 
J have the honor to act. We may ‘ail now in this mo- 
mentous struggle, and the will of a majority may cast the | 








imputation of blindness, of rashness, and of folly, upon’ 
the bold policy we recommend, when compared with 
their own superior wisdom in forbearance, and superior 
patience in toleration—but if we are true to ourselves, 
and true to our country ‘‘we’il not fail.’? Our watch- 
word is the glorious name of liberty, not yet a bye word 
of pity and contempt. Our cause, is the cause of a peo 
ple, not yet so ignorant, as not to distinguish between | 
their friends aud foes, nor yet so wasted by tyranny, as | 
to be incapable of one great—one glorious, and if it must | 
be, one dying effort for their blood-bought heritage of 
freedom. Despair we will leave to the weak,—ours will | 
be the energy of those who know that they contend for all | 
that to freemen is worth living for, is worth dy img for. | 
We will fight the ship to the very last plank, and still | 
lift the voice of resistance and defiance whilst one ra | 
floats above the waves. But if all must go down—and | 
go down without one struggle—in dishonor—in ruin—in | 
shame,—“a land of slaves shall ne’er be mine.” Asa) 
moral agent, I cannot leave my posterity, to that last and | 
heaviest of all calamities, a habitation to those who should | 
be free on a soil that a tyrant can curse and trample on. | 
As a freeman, I will not lay the bones ofa slave beside | 
those of a free ancestry, but I will fly to some other land, | 
where at least the transactions of the present, will not 
continually add misery to the recollections of the past. 
Our fathers had a wilderness to look to, as their last re- 
fuge from an over-powermg, all-pervading tyranny. — 
Even this resource is denied to their posterity, put they 
have still a world betore them, and the free mind above 
a world of slaves. 


——— 





INVENTION OF INDIAN LETTERS. 
(From Knapp’s Lectures on American literature. ) 
**The Indians themselves are becoming philologists 

and grammarians, and exciting the wonder of the world 

by the mvention of letters. Ibe invention of the Chero- 

kee alphabet has excited the astonishment of the philo- 
er jn this country and in Europe; but as I have not | 





/man himself? 
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yet seen any satisfactory account of the progress and his- 
tory of this great effort ot genius of the present day, I 
will state what { know of it, from the lips of the inventor 
hiroself, 


‘In the winter of 1828, a delegation ef the Cherokees 
visited the city of Washington, in order to make a treaty 
with the United States, and among them was See-quah- 
yah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His Kng- 
lish name was George Guess, he was a half-blood, but 
had never, from his own account, spoken a single word 
of English up to the time of his invention, nor since, 
Prompted by my own curiosity, and urged by several 


literary friends, L applicd to See-quah-yah, through the 


medium of two interpreters—one a half-blood, capt, 


| Roger, and the other « full-blood chief, whose assumed 


English name was John Maw, to relate to me, as minute- 
ly as possible, the mental operations and all the facts in 
his discovery. He cheertully complied with my request, 
antl gave very deliberate and satisfactory answers to 
every question, and was at the same time careful to know 
from the mterpreter if I distinctly understood his answers.. 
No stoic could have been more grave in his demeanor 
than was Sec-quah-yah; he pondered, according to the 
Indian custom, for a considerable time after each ques- 
tion was put, before he made his reply, and often took 


a whiff of his calumet, while reflecung on an answer. 


The details of the examination are two long for the clos- 
ing paragraph of this lecture; but the substance of it was 
—That he, (See-quah-yah), was now about sixty-five 
years old, but could not precisely say—that in early life 
he was gay and talkative, and although he never attempt- 
ed to speak in council but once, yet was often, from the 
strength of his memory, his easy colloquial powers and 
ready command of his vernacular, a story-teller of the 
convivial party. His reputation for talents of every kind, 
gave him some distinction when he was quite young, so 
long ago as St. Clair’s defcat. Io this campaign, or some 
one that soon folllowed it, a letter was found on the pers | 
son of a prisoner, which was wrongly read by himto the 
indians. In some of their deliberations on this subject 
the question arose among them whether the mysterious 
powerot “the talking leaf”? was the gilt of the Great 


| Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of the white 


Most of his companions were of the 
former opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the 
latter. 


This frequently became a subject of contemplation 
with him afterwards, as well as many other things which 
he knew, or had heard, that the white man could do; 


_ but he never sat down seriously to reflect on the sub- 
| ject, until a swelling in his knee confined him to his ca- 


bin, and which, at length made hima oe for life, by 
shortening the diseased leg. Deprived of the excite- 
ments of war and the pleasures of the chase, in the long 
night of his confinement his mind was again directed to 
the mystery of speaking by letters, the very name ot 
which, of course, was not to be found in his language. 
From the cries of wild beasts, from the talents of the 
mocking bird, from the voices ot his children and his 
companions, he knew that feelings and passions were 
conveyed by dircet sounds from oae intelligent being to 
another. ‘he thought struck him to try to ascertain all 
the sounds in the Cherokee language. His own ear was 
not remarkably discriminating, and he ealled to his aid 
the more acute ears of his wife andchildren. Ife found 
great assistance from them. 


When he theught that he had distinguished all the dif- 
ferent sounds io their language, he attempted to use pic- 
torial signs, imeges of birds and beasts, to convey these 
sounds to others or to mark them in hisown mind. He 
soon dropped this method, as difficult or impossible, and 
tried arbitrary signs, without any regard to appearances, 
except such as might assist him in recollecting them, 
and distinguishing them from each ether. At first these 
Signs were very numerous; and when he got so far 
as to think his invention was nearly accomplished, he had 
about two hundred characters in his alphabet. By the 
uid of his daughter, who seemed to enter into the genius 
of his labors, he reduced them at last, to eighty-six, the 
number he now uses. He then set to work to make 
these characters more comely to the eye, and succeeded 
—as yet he had not the knowledge of the pen asan in- 
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strument; but made his characters on a piece of bark, 
with « knife or nail. At this time be sent to the Indian 

ent, or some trader in the nation, for. paper and pen. 

is nk was easily made trom some of the bark of the 
forest trees, whose cvloring properties he had previous- 
ly known—antl after seeing the constraction of the pen, 
he soon learned to. make one, but at first he made it 
without a slit; this inconvenience was, however, quickly 
removed by his sagacity. His next difficulty was to make 
his invention known to his countrymen; for by this time 
he had become so abstracted from his tribe and their 
usual pursuits, that he was viewed with an eye of suspi- 
tion. His former tompanious passed his wigwam with- 
out entering :t, and mentioned his name as one who was 
practising improper spells, for notoriety or mischievous 

urposes, and he seems to think that he should have 

een hardly dealt with, it his docile and unambitious dis- 
position had not been so generally acknowledged by his 
tribe—at length he summoned some of the most distin- 
guished of his nation, in order to make his communica- 
tion to them—and alter giving the best explanation of his 
discovery that he could, stripping it of all supernatural 
influence, he proceeded to demonstrate to them in good 
earnest, that he had made a discovery His daughter, 
who was his only pupil, was ordered to go out of hear- 
ing, while he requested his friends to name a word or 
sentiment which he put down, and then she was cal- 
led in and read it to them, then the father retired and 
the daughter wrote, the Indians were wonder- struck; but 
not entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed that 
the tribe should select several youths trom among their 
brightest young men, that he might communicate the mys- 
tery tothem. This was at length agreed to, although 
there was some lurking suspicion of necromancy in the 
whole business. John Maw, (his Lidian name [ have for- 
thee a fuli-blood, with sev ral others, were selected 

rthis purpose = [‘he tribe watched the youths for seve- 
ral months with anxiety ,and when they offered themselves 


for examination, the feelings oi all were wrought up to the | 


highest pitch. The youths were separated from their 
muster, and from each other, and watched with great 
vare. The uninitiated directed what master and pupil 
should write to each other, and the tests were viewed in 
such a manner as not only to destroy their infidelity, but 
most firmly to fix their faith. The Indians,on this, or- 
dered a great feast and made Sc -quah-yah conspicuous 
at it. ow nearly alike is man inevery age! P.tnago 
ras did the same on the discovery of an important prin- 
ciple ingeometry. Svc-quah-yah became at once schooil- 
master, professor, philosopher and achief. His coun- 
trymen were proud of his talents, and hold him in rever- 
ence as one favored by the Great Spirit. Vhe inven- 
tions of early times were shrouded in mystery. See- 
quah-yah disdained all quackery. 

He did not stop here, but carried his discoveries to 
numbers. He of course knew nothing of the Arabic 
digits, nor the power of Roman letters in the science. 
The Cherokees had metal numerals to one hundred, 
and had words for all numbers up to that, but they had 
no signs or characters to assist them in oe add 
ing, subtracting, multiplymg or dividing. He reficeted 
upon this until he had created their elementary princi- 
ples in his mind, but he was at first obliged to make 
words to express his meaning, and then signs to explain 


it. By this process he soon had a clear perception of | 
H.s great difficulty was the | 


numbers up to a million. 
threshold, to fix the powers of his signs according to their 
plates. When this was overcome, his next step was in 
adding up hus different numbers in order to put down the 
fraction of the decimal and give the whole number to its 
next place—but when [knew tim, he had overcome all 


these difficulties, and was quite a ready arithmetivian in| at foreign markets, is $6 per quintal. 
This ws the result of my inter-| make from their fish annually, 17,520 barrels of oil, 
view, and I can safely say that I have seldom inet a man | which commands about $10 per bri. 
He adhered to 
all the customs ot his countr:, and when his ascociate | 


the fundamental rules. 


of more shrewdness than See-quah-yah. 
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ofa rifle; yet he became a white and silver smith, with- 
out any instruction, and made spears and silver spoons 
with neatness and skill, to the great admiration of the 
people of the Cherokee nation. See-quah-yah has also 
a great taste for painting. He mixes his colors with skill, 
taking ail the art and science of his tribe upon the sub- 


ject, he added-to it many chemical experiments of his 


own, and some of them were very successful, and would 
be worth being known to our painters. For his draw- 
ings he had no model but what nature furnished, and he 
often copied them with astonishing faithfulness. His re- 
semblauces of the human form, it is true, are coarse, 
but often spirited and correct, and he gave action and 
sometimes grace to his representations of animals. He 


had never seen a camel hair pencil when he mafe use of | 


the hair of wild animals for his brushes. Some of his 
productions discovered a considerable practical know- 
ledge of perspective; but he could not have formed rules 
for this. The painters in the early ages were many 
years coming to a knowledge of this part of their art; 
and even now they are more successful in the art than 
perfect in the rules of it. The manners of the Ameri- 


can Cadmus are the most easy, and his habits those of 3 


the most assiduous scholar, and his disposition is more 
lively than that of any Indian Lever saw. He understood 
and felt the advantages the white men had long enjoyed, 
of having the accumulation of every branch of knowledge, 
from generation to generation, by means of a written 
language, while the red man could only commit his 
thoughts to une:rtain tradition. He reasoned correctly 
when he urged this to his friends as the cause why the 
red man had maile so few advances in knowledge in com- 
parison with us, and to remedy this was one of his great 
aims, and one which he has accomplished beyond that of 
any other man living, or perhaps any other who ever ex- 
isted in a rude state of nature. 

**It perhaps may not be known that the government of 
the U States had a fount of type cut for his alphabet, 
and that a newspaper, printed partly in the Cherokee 
language, ani partly in the English, has been established 
at New Echota, and is characterized by decency and 
good sense; and thus many of the Cherokees are able to 
read both languages. Alter putting these remarks to 
paper, I had the pleasure of seeing the head chief of the 
Cherokees, who confirmed the statement of See-quah- 
yah, and added that he was an Indian of the strictest ve- 
racity and sobriety. The western wilderness is not only 
to blossom like the rose; but there, man has started up 
aud proved that he has not degenerated since the primi- 
tive days of Cecrops, and the romantic ages of wonder- 
ful effort and god-like renown. ” 





FISHERIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, &e. 
{From the Gloucester Telegraph. | 

A general account of the fisheries ot Massachusetts and 
its neighboring states from the years 1780 to 1810, made 
in the year 1815, by a gentleman now deceased, who was 
well acquainted with the business, and who took very 
considerable pains to make his statement correct, it hav- 
ing been made by particular request, and fora special 
purpose. A copy of the estimate here follows: 

‘*My calculation is, that there were employed in the 
Bank, Labrador and bay Fisheries, in the years above 
mentioned 1232 vessels yearly, viz. 584 to the Banks, and 
648 to the bay of Chaleur and Labrador. I think that the 
584 Bankers may be put down at 36,540 tons, wy YE 
by 4617 men and boys, (each vessel carrying one bov.) 
They take and cure 510,000 quintals of fish; and ave 
ing about three fares a year, and consume annually 
81,170 hogsheads of salt. ‘The average cost of their ve3- 
sels isabout $2000 each—the average _— of their fish 

‘hese vessels also 


Their equipments 
cost abeut $900 each, annually, exclusive of salt. The 
648 vessels that fish at the Labrador and in the bay,1 put 


chieis on the mission, assum d our costume, he was dress- | down at 41 600 tons, navigated by 583 men and boys.— 


eJ in all respects like an Lodian 


wit, the greatest ease, 


See-quah-vah isa man | 
ot diversified talents; he passed from metaphysical and | 
philosophical investigation to mechanical occupations, | 97,200 hogsheads of salt. 


‘They take and cure annually, 548,000 quintals of fish— 
they go but one fare a year, and consume annually 
The average cost of the ves- 


The only practical mechanics he | sels is about $600, and thtir equipments, provisions, &c. 


‘was acquainted with, were afew bungling blacksmiths, | is $1050 each. This description of vessels is not so val- 
who could make a rough tomahawk, or tinker the lock | uable asthe Bankers, more particularly that class which 
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from the states of Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode 
sland, as they are mostly sloops, of no very great value. 
Most of the vessels cure a part of their fish near the place 
where they catch them, on the beach, rocks, Xc. and the 
rest after their return home. Several cargoes of dry 
fish are shipped yearly from the Labrador, directly for 
Europe. The usual markets for these fish are in the 
Mediterranean—say Alicant, Leghorn, Naples, Mar- 
seilles, &c. as small fish are preferred at those markets 
and the greater part of the fish caught up the bay, and aty 
Labrador, are very small. The average price of these 
fish, at the foreign market is $5 per quintal. These ves- 
selsralso make from their fish about 20,000 brls. of oil, 
which always meetsa ready sale at a bundsome price, 
say from 8 to $12 per bri. The most of it is consumed 
in the United States. 

Recapitulation. 1232 vessels employed in the Bank, 
bay and Labrador fisheries, measuring, in tons, 85,140; 
number of men they are navigated by, 10,559; number 
af hhds. of salt they consume, 178,370; number of qtls. | 
of fish they take 1,158,700; number brls. of oil made 
37,520. There is also a description of vessels calied jig- 

rs, being small schooners, of about 30 to 45 tons, which | 
Ech in the south channels, on the shoals, and near Cape 
Sable—their number 300, and carry about four or five 
hands each, say 1200 men, and take about 75,000 quin- 
tals of fish annually, and consume 1200 hhds. of salt, and | 
make about 4000 brls. of oil. Their fish 1s generally sold | 
for the West [Indies, and home consumption. 

Their is still another descriptions of fishing vessels, com- 
monly called ‘chebucco boats or pink steras;’ their num- 
ber is 600, from 10 to 28 tons, and carry two men anda 
boy each, say 1800 hands, and consume annually 15,000 
hhds. of salt—they take and cure 120,000 quintals of fish, | 
which are also used for the home and West India mar- | 
kets, except the very first which they take early in the 
spring, being of an excellant quality, are sent to the Bil- 
boa market, in Spain, where they bring a great price.— 
These vessels measure about 10,800 tons, and make 
9,000 brls. of oil. There are also about 200 schooners em- 
ployed inthe mackerel fishery, measuring 8000 tons, 
carrying 1600 men and boys, take 50,000 bris. mackerel | 
annually, and consume 60U0 hhds. of salt. ‘he alewive, 
shad, salmon, and herring fisheries are immense, and | 
consume a great quantity of salt. 

Total—Whole number of fishing vessels of 
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all descriptions, 2,332 | 
Measuring in tons, 115,940 | 
Number of men employed in them, 15,059 | 
Number of hhds, of salt consumed, 265,370 
Number of quintals fish taken and cured, 1,353,700 | 
Number of barrels of oil, 50,520 | 
Number of barrels of mackerel, 50,009 | 


There are many persons who assert that in one year 
there were at Labrador, and up the bay, more than 1700 
vessels, besides the Bankers, but I am very confident that | 
they are much mistaken. 





THE CORN LAWS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Extract from the seventh edition of a highly popular | 
work, entitled **A Catechism on the coru laws, with the | 
list of fallacies and answers;” the first edition published | 
in 1827. | 

Q. What is meant by corn laws? 

A. Laws which enact that the laborer shall not ex- | 
change his produce for food, except at certain shops, 
—. shops of the land owners. 

Q. For whose benefit are these laws? 

A. Manifestly, of those who support them,—the land 
owners. 

Q. What are the effects of these laws? 

A. The same in kind, as would arise rom limiting 
the food consumed in the united empire, to what could 
be gregrnes in the Isle of Wight. 
ig What would be the consequences of such a limita- 

ion, 

A. That the manufactures, wealth and power of the 
united empire, must be limited to something like those 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Q. How would this be brought about? 

A. First, by ageneral distress among the manufactur- 





reduced to what afforded the smallest pittance of food 
upon which life could be supported;—as is the case now. 


Secondly, By a general glut and stagnation of trade, 


arising from more goods being manutactured than could 
possibly be sold with a living profit;—as is the case now. 


Thirdly, By the impossibility of any man’s prospering 


in any new manufacture, trade or project;—as is the case 
now. 


Fourthly, By the population both of laborers and tra- 


ders being limited in proportion to the limitation of food, 
' the first by number, the second by bankruptcy ;—as is the 
case now. 


Q. In sucha state of things could not able-bodied men 


support themselves by working? 


A. Nomore than they could support thetaselves by 
work "e in a ship at sea without provisions. 
Q Will not the offer of their produce induce the grow- 


ers to grow more corn? 


A. In the same way as more milking wil! produce more 
milk trom agiven cow. Where may never bea time 
when it is impossible to extract another drop; but no- 
boy will live upon the difference. 

Q. Are not the increased rents of the landlords a nae 
tiunal gain? 

A. In the first place, all that they can gain must be 
taken from somebody else; which can make no national 
gain. Secondly, the effect is to keep down the wealth 
and power of the whole community, in the same man- 
ner as would take place if the wealth and power of the 
community were restricted to what could be supported 
on the corn grown inthe Isle of Wight, to please the 
landiords there. 

Q. What is the difference between preventing men 
from busing food with the produce of their labor, and take 
ing it from them after they have bought it? 

A. That in one case they starve without working, and 
in the other with. 

Q. Are not the increased rents of the landlords their 


| property? 


A. No more than the increased prices which a shop- 
keeper might get, if he could forcibly prevent men from 
buying at any shop but his own. 

So tar from allowing rents to be increased by foreible 
means, a nation where the laws were determined only by 
justice and the good of the community, would allow no 
taxation to fall upon industry, as long as it was possible 
for it to fall upon rent. 





BRITISH OPINIONS. 
(From the National Intelligencer’. } 
Extract from a prize essay on “the power and stability of 
federative governments,” read at Oxford, July 1, 1829; 
by George Anthony Denson, tellow ot Oriel. 


(After a general view ot the subject of political science, 
and a variety of illustrations of his argument, drawn from 
the history of ancient and modern governments, the wri- 
ter closes his essay by a reference to the constitution and 
history of the United States. This division of his argu- 
ment occupics ten pages, trom which we select the tol- 
lowing passages: } 


‘*We turn our eyes as well from the examples of anti- 
quity, as trom those of more recent ages, to the great 
political phenomenon of our own times. It has been re- 
served for America to call into renewed existence a forin 
of government, which, among the multiplied parallels of 
history has searcely one to command our unmixed appro- 
val, or challenge our unqualificd applause. But it would 
be a most uncandid perversion of the truth, were we to 
extend to the confederacy of the western hemisphere 
those censures, which are in different degrees applicable 
to the federal systems of the old world. 


‘It is a presumption indeed prior to all positive argu- 
ment in favor of the American union, that it has avoided 
the glaring errors of former confederacies. The free 
und enlightened framers of the constitution of 1787, sp 
pear to have studied the models of antiquity, in the 
true spirit of political wisdom. Uniting their own expe- 
rience of the manifold and incurable evils of a partial 
union, to the lessons of history, they direeted their whole 
energies to the establishment of a permanent and effee- 
tive government. ‘They considered that if the associa- 





ing laborers, arising from employment and wages being 


tion of the states were at all an object, it was clearly one 
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of the most vital and paramount importance. That in 
al] questions, therefore, of co-existing powers, the first 
por was to settle the national authority upon a secure 

asis, by placing in its hands every thing which could be 
conceded consistently with the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of the state. With this principle for their 
guide, they proceeded with deliberate caution and con- 
summate sayacity to blend together and adjust an im- 
mense mass of complicated and partly conflicting inter- 
ests. The result of their patriotic labors was that con- 
stitution, which, if they. never considered it as perfect, 
as indeed may easily be gathered from their speeches 
and recorded opinions, was still, unquestionably, the 
best that the views and circumstances of the country 
would permit, and few men, we should conceive, how- 
ever they may doubt its ultimate success, can refuse to 
it the tribute of admiration and respect. 

**We cannot attempt to offer in this place any detail- 
ed account of provisions of this famous constitution; but 
roust content ourselves with observing, that it partakes 
largely of the national as well asthe federative charac- 
ter. A government purely federal would have no vested 
power of control over the individual citizens of the seve- 
val states composing the confederacy, but simply over 
the legislatures of those states. Now, an adherence to 
this principle is clearly incompatible with a due regard 
for effective government; and the American acted with 
temperance and true wisdom, in abandoning an anprofita- 
ble independence for the real and tangible advantages of 
national union. 

**The old confederation, under which the United 
States had achieved their independence, ceased, natural- 
ly, with the conjunctures of the revolution, which had 

rst called it into existence. It was not, it is true, an- 
pulled by any formal act: but its insufficiency to answer 
any good end in the time of peace, had become so mani- 
fést, that no alternative remained but a dissolution of the 
confederacy, on the one hand, or a union, gonstructed upon 
entirely new principles, on the other. It was fortunate 
for America that the sound views and enlightened pa- 
triotism of the friends of union prevailed over the sel- 
fish ambition of men who would fain have reared the 
edifice of their own power upon the ruins of the coufed- 
eracy, 

“The constitution, then, of 1787, commenced its ca- 
reer under the happiest auspices. The cireumstances of 
the country and the people were all favorable to a repub- 
lican form of government and the consolidation of civil 
and religious liberty. But the extreme difficulty of pro- 
viding for an ever varying and increasing country a per- 
manent and settled government could not eseape the 
statesmen of America. They were well aware that the 

uliar advantage at that time enjoyed by their republic, 
n the absence of an impoverished and idle population, 
could not in the nature of things continue, for any very 
Jengthened period, the same and unimpaired. And al- 
though the fagilities for obtaiing subsistence, and many 
of the comforts of life, have as yet prevented any very 
serious evil from the rapid increase of the population, 
coupled with the extended principle of the electiv~ fran- 
chise, it is impossible not to foresee, that, sooner or la- 
ter, the time must come when the antidote will cease to 
operate, and the poison begin to work; when the repub- 
Jiean constitution, founded upon the basis of equal repre- 
sentation, will degenerate into the turbulent and ungov- 
ernable licentiousness ot a wild democracy. It will then 
remain to be seen how far popular election of the chief 
magistrate is compatible with the internal quiet and sta- 
bility of the union. Even at the present day, these elec- 
tions give occasion for a display ot faction and party hos- 
tility, which, in any country of Europe, possessing 4 more 
condensed population, and a standing army, would in- 
evitably terminate in a civil war. In America, the spirit 
evaporates and dies away, owing to the absence of these 
motives to excitement. 

““Engiand may justly be proud of her child: America 
may regard her parent with affection and respect: both 
may concur in displaying to the world the power of enter- 

ise and active industry; the inestimable benefits of po- 

pular representation in gvvernment, of equal and impar- 
tial laws: both may diffuse over eith=r hemisphere, and, 
if united, with ienfold power, the light of civ ization 


aad the blessings of freedom. 
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DISTRESSES IN TRADE. 

The London Weekly Messenger of the 16th July, con- 
tains an article on the ‘‘continuing emburrassments in 
trade, and decline in the pricesin goods” in Great Bri- 
‘tain. The writer thus commences, in terms neither 
pleasant nor flattering: 

“Nothing can be a more alarming feature in the pre- 
sent time than the constant declension in the market of 
industry and the reduction, almost hourly growing worse 
and worse, in the great staples of the country. 

‘fron, lead, copper, and tin, and all the produce of our 
numerous mines, have fallen in price beyond example. 
The price of wheat, notwithstanding the scarcity of the 
last harvest, is far from rerounerating the grower and en- 
abling him to pay his rents; and our internal manufac- 
tures of all sorts, whether of necessity, elegance, or lux- 
ury, have become so fearfully reduced in value, thatthe 
astonishment is how the Jooms, machines, and wheels, by 
which those fabrics are made, are kept going by any means. 
From Manchester the accounts are truly appalling; there 
are, and have been, 20,000 hands out of employ since the 
month of March; and alihough the capitalists have great- 
ly reduced the basis of manufacturing, there is no impro- 
ved demand for goods. Every where there is a stagna- 
tion and embarrassment. It is the same in the clothing 
districts in Leeds, and the west of Yorkshire; and the 
same in the hardware towns-—B rmingham and Sheffield. 
There is the like monotonous aspect of declension and dis- 
trict in‘colonial produce, whether imported from our own 
colonies or from toreign states. The produce of the 
Kast and West Indies is alike become a drug; and cotton, 
formerly worth ten penee or fourteen pence per pound, 
cannot bow command sixpence or seven pence in the 
murket. 


**In the mean time,and during the downfall and pre- 
cipitation of prices, the country abounds with wealth,— 
Never was there more unemployed capital, or greater 
abundance of riches in private hands. The stocksare ris- 
ing weekly; and money, as appears by our city report, is 
to be obtained on good bills at three per cent. Our own 
fixed opinion is, that the low price of goods is principally 
to be ascribed to our restricted circulation, and to our 
obstinate adherence to a metallic currency.” 


The writer then proceeds at length, and with great 
force, to show the advantages which would accrue from 
resorting to a paper currency, and offers an alarming 
estimate of the mischiels which have arisen from adher- 
ing too pertinaciously to a metallic currency. He then 
goes ee 

“‘Thus, it is evident, that we have paid very deariy 
for the dlessings of a metallic currency, which, by im- 
poverishing our foreign customers, cost us, in 1827, the 
enormous sum of fifteen millions sterling. Indeed, no 
very large portion of our my egies medium can con- 
sist in precious metals, without producing indescribable 
‘embarrassment in all those foreign states where our 
manufactures are principally concerned: and as the pres- 
sure will become still greater as we proceed in the course 
of ar mre our paper currency, we shall witness re- 
strictive tariffs increasing in severity, and possibly end- 
ing in war, 4s the consummation of our improvidence. 

‘If the measures for re-establishing a metallic cur- 
reney had never been adopted, no such tariffs as that which 
has recently been adopted by the United States would 
have been evacted. But the factis, that the bill of 1819 
reduced so much the prices of manufactures in England, 
that our manufacturers and merchants were unable to 
hold stocks; and goods were sent to America to be sold, 
either by public auction, or at any price that could be 
obtained. ‘To pay for these goods the American mer- 
chants were obliged to send silver, gold not being in gene- 
ral circulation in the United States; and that silver, ata 
considerable expense, was circuitously exchanged on the 
continent for gold. To prevent this constant drain the 
tariff was adopted, having for its object to lessen the 
force of our demands upon the Americans for their me- 
tallic wealth. 


“These measures in America are undoubtedly design- 
ed for the purpose of limiting our money power over the 
Aimericans; because our severe currency measures, by 
drawing out thei: precious metals, and thereby contract- 
jing ther cridit and eypital, were extracting the vital 
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source of their productive energies and commercial pros- | 
rity. But itis a purely defensive act, forced upon 
them by our exertions to deprive them of their metallie 
wealth, and has no connexion whatever with a spirit of 
hostile rivalry between two independent states. 
“We implore ministers to re-consider again, Sefore it 
ne too far, the present state of our currency. No 
man doubts, whatever his antipathy may be toa paper 
circulation, that mach of the. present ‘istresses of the 
country have been produced by the attempts now mak- 
ing to extirpate country bankers, «0d to establish a pure- 
ly metallic currency. The p+tional debt of England, 
he large basis of our trade the rate of wages, and our 
eneral national habits, ef never permit this measure to 


take full effect, withov‘ general distress aad ruin.’ 


IMPORTANT LAW CASE. 
Fron the Litchfield Con. Gazette. 
Fhenix bank, 2 Litchfield supreme court, 


vs. August term, 4. £). 
exiver Wolcott, &c. 1829 
Hon. David Daggett, judge. 

This was an action upon a note of hand for forty 
mousand dollars, payable to the plaintiffs, or order, on 
demand, aud executed by Frederick Wolcott, as princi- 
pal, and Oliver Wolcott, as surety, dated Nov. 26, 1821, 
and on interest from the 29th of the same month. Fred- 
erick Wolcott, admitting the justice of the claim, suf- 
fered a default. Oliver Wolcott rested the defence on 
the following facts:— 

The Phaaix bank held six notes, signed by Frederick | 
and indorsed by Oliver Wolcott, amounting to about 
The branch bank of the U. States, then 
located in Middletown, held a note of tweive thousand 
dollars, and the Eagle bank of New Haven another of 
seven thousand, executed and indorsed in like manner. 
All these notes were over due, and the United States 
branch and Eagle banks were pressing the detend- 
ants for payment. Oliver Wolcott made a written ap- 
plication to the plaintiffs, requesting them to pay the 
notes due to the branch and Eagle banks, consolidate the 
whole into one sum, and take the joint note of himself 
and Frederick for the amsunt, payable on demand with 
interest, and secured on a mortage of real estate, of which 
he gave a schedule Frederick Wolcott was the proprie- 
tor of a woollen manufactory, which he was then letting 
for five years, to Joshua Clapp, of Boston, who was to 
pay him a rent of about eleven hundred dollars a year 
and acertain proportion of the profits. The detendants, 
wished the revenue of this establishment to be applied 
towards the principal and interest of their debt to the 
Pheenix bank. It was accordingly agreed that the plain- 
tiffs should pay the notes due to the United States branch 
and Eagle bank, and the defendants gave the note in ques- 
tion, (which equalled the consolidated debt into about 
200 dollars, which was paid); that the defendants should 
not be pressed for judgment during the continuance of 
the lease—that during that time the note should stand 
on the sare ground as a succession of notes renewed at 
98 days, (or 95 days and grace), and the interest on so 
much as should be due upon it, from time to time, should 
be paid in advance at the commencement of each period 
of 98 days, on the principles of a common discount, in 
the same manner as if actual renewals were made. ‘The 

rties preferred this to actual renewals, as it left the de- 

endant equally at liberty to pay the note when they pleas- 
ed, saved the trouble of executing and recording new 
mortgage deeds whenever a new note should be given, 
and rendered more simple and certain the stipulations in 

a voluminous and complicated covenant relative to a lease 
of the manufactory, between Frederick Wolcott and 
Mr. Clapp; in which, among other things, the latter 
agreed to make the above mentioned payments towards 
the interest and principal of the forty thousand dollar 
note. The cashier of the Phoenix bank computed the 
interest on the notes which were over due, and the dis- 
counts upon the forty thousand dollar note, at the rate 
of 30 days for the 12th part of a year. 

_ Upon these facts, Oliver Wolcott, by his counsel, in- 
sisted that the note was usurious and void. First,on the 
ground that the interest was to be paid in advance, by 
way of disccunt at the commencement of every period 





puted on all the notes at the rate of 30 days for a month. 
The plaintiffs proved, by the depositions of numerous 
mercantile gentlemen, and officers of banks residing in 
Ph'ladelphia, New York, Boston, and elsewhere, that 
whenever the time of payment was expressed in a note 
by a certain number of days, this mode of computation 
had always been customary. 
Mr. Clapp paid the discounts on the note during the 
period of the lease, but the principal and the residue of 
the interest were still unpaid. 
The court charged the jury, that neither the payment 
of interest in advance, nor the computation on thirty 
days for a month, did, in this case, of itself, constitute 
usury; but if they should find, that the arrangements be- 
tween the parties were made with the corrupt intention 


_ to evade the statute and secure to the plaintiffs more than 


lawful interest, of which he saw no evidence, they must 
return a verdict for the cefendants. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

R. M. Sherman and Asa Bacon, esqrs. for plaintiffs. 
N. B. Benedict and Truman Smith, esqrs. for defen- 
dants. 





LAFAYETTE, 
A Paris correspondent has transmitted to the editors of 
the New York Herald the subjoined copy of an interest- 
ing speech delivered by general Lafayette in the French 
chamber of deputies on the 9th July. The question un- 
der discussion was the accordance of an eventual credit of 
52 millions of francs. 

“Gentlemen,” said Lafayette, ‘though 1 have voted 
against according the budget o! s, in the hope 
that its refusal would prove the prompt and eficacious 
means of obtaining those institutions and economies whieh 
France has for so long a time expected, yet, I feel dis- 
posed to vote in favor of the credits demanded, provided 
the chamber receives those explanations, which it stands 
so much inneed of. [ do not see, said the general, in the 
great quarrel of the east, as regards ourselves, any thing 
beyond our importance as an intermediate power, in that 
which is called the balance of Europe; only two classes, 
the oppressors and the oppressed; in the demarcation ot 
states, nothing but their natural limits; in the well bemg 
of a people, nothing but the advantage of all; and in the 
policy of France, nothing but a liberal and independent 
part to act. You know gentlemen, that great and pow- 
erful alliance, which would enslave and brutalize the hu- 
man family. It covers the peninsula with blood, oppress- 
es Italv and throws other states into disorder, Vienna is 
its metropolis, and in spite of other pretensions, Don Mi- 
guel is its faithful emblem. 

England has pretended to favor the world with another 
beacon, whose light is sometimes extinguished, and at 
other times shine but to decoy; upon this point enquire 
of Italy, of Spain and of Portugal. It is for France then, 
gentlemen, which finds herself more in accord with our 
ideas of the new civilization, to place herself at the head 
of that civilization; in that consists her glory and her in- 
terest, there too in case of need will be found her ambi- 
tion, and there also, the dignity and the safety of her 
government; but to perform that noble task, it is neces- 
sary that the government resolve, no longer to fear either 
a representative, or an armed nation, and that abandon- 
ing its former relations, it may be able to say to foreign 
powers—‘‘next to God, it is to the people of France, that 
{am indebted for being elevated above your influence, 
and tor being unconnected with your speculations, ” I will 
confine myself gentlemen, to a few remarks on the 
grounds, to which our attention has been invited, by the 
application made for the credits now under consideration. 
Some of my honorable friends have spoken harshly of 
the expedition to the Morea; they have even thought that 
it was in no degree whatever entitled to public approba- 
tion; but, I have so ardently desired some kind of inter- 
terence, particularly French interposition in behalf of 
Greece, that I cannot join them in their criticisms, and as 
to our portion of that generosity which was manifested in 
the relief afforded, without speaking of Russia, whose 
motives are obvious, it aid be sufficient to advert to 
two discourses from the throne, in one of which the bat- 
tle otf Navarino is called by Charles X. glorious, while 
from George the Fourth it received the appellation of 
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untoward, to preyent us from confounding the shades of 
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the two interests, in the cause of Greece, and to mark the 
distinction, between the cannonading at Terceira and the 


has humbled my pride and diminished my ex- 










: en, have the Greeks taken up arms, why 
have they 80 many calamities, why have they so 
freely shed their blood? It was to free themselves from 
paying tribute to the Turks; to build up again their an- 
cient country, and to enjoy in their own way the blessings 
vernment. But now, gentlemen, the protocol 
to fresh existence the odious tribute; the great- 
par Greece is shut out from Greece; and to gov- 
ern the small portion which remains, it is proposed to 
Lknow _ a or for 7 90 Fete for 2 fo- 
prince, a hospodar,# mongrel of the east ani of the 
west, in whom the Greeks will iy behold a vassal of the 
porte, and for whom they must pay an adiitional tribute. 
All this, gentlemen, may be very agreeable to Russia, 
which dreams already of new subjects there, and to 
England which has always feared, that in that country 
she would find rivals in the coasting trade; but not to 
france, whose interest it is to have there a friendly anda 
wetful nation, a barrier against the conquering and 

sial ambition of other powers. Upon that topic 
hatewe look for explanations. The government 
of Italy are enslaved by the influence of Austria. Italy, 
were she free, would be our friend. Spain, whose dis- 
tributing justice consists in strangling by turns, the pa- 
triots and the Carlists, will never, in truth, be our ally, 
until she again become constitutional. As to Portugal, 
it is in vain that the English government has lately sought 
to balance the mock sovereignty of the cortes of Miguel, 
against those institutions which the British ambassador, 
let it be said by the bye, had imported for it, from Bra- 
ail. ..Ger en, the partisans of national law, eannot 
accept thisconcession; there is no legitimacy there where 
ean be found but a despotic violation of all rights, 

social as well as natural. Besides, do we not know in 
what manner this pretended cortes has been formed, and 
bow the deputies, who were not ef Miguel’s choice, were 
rejected? t us hope, gentlemen, that public mdigna- 
tion and the stupid attacks which have been lately made 
on the flags of other nations, will soon put an end to this 
infamous usarpation, and that in the mean time France 
will ever protest against the horrid expedient which 
would deliver up a young and innocent victim, to the 
brutality of Don Miguel. I will not deny, gentlemen, 
that.there have been troubles in South America and in 
Mexico, and that perhaps they yet exist there. These 
troubles, however, have been exaggerated—I attribute 
them Dadar to two causes: to the threats, the impo- 
tent threats of Spain which leads to the permanence of 







of me by arb. armies and the agitation of their lead- 
ers; the other cause is to be found in European intriguers, 
who ‘persevere in obstinately attempting to introduce 
their old institutions, into these new states. Put a pe- 
riod to the two causes aud the tranquility of commerce 
will be immediately restored. The minister of com- 
metce observed a few days since, that there was nothing 
in common between diplomatic relations and commer- 
cial interests in these countries. I have, however, in my 
powesnion a Mexican Gazelte, that contains a decree by 
w the productions of states that shall not have recog- 
nized the republic in the course of the present year, 
shall be subjected to an additional duty, whilst those 
which shall send during the.gear 1829, diplomatic agents 
at»country shall be treated more favorably. It is 
emen that the government should at length 
the commercial views of France. As regards 
8, I will leave that question to one of my honora- 
ble friends, who is better acquainted with it than myself; 
but I cannot forbear referring to a more serious attack 
on the national honor, than that of the dey of Algiers 
throwing hisfan. I allude to what has passed lately re- 
lative to the expulsion of Galloti. Thejdelivering up of 
ah alien for political causes has been unanimosly repro- 
bated,in everyage and by every country. Eminent juris- 
consdlémhare assured me thatthe laws of our country 













have beep violated by the expulsion of that individual. 


Iam willing, however, to admit that there has. been, on 


consequently, as £ doubt not, repentanee. There hes 
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the part of French agents, error and precipitaney, and 
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bees, detinawes: somewhere dece ion—and violence a | 
{ been offered to the honor of Pree. = 


: e. Highway ro 
and judgments in this case have been i a abate 4 
you ignorant of what judgments are, or of what 
may ‘e under absolute goveruments? Suppose for ex- 
ample, *Miguel were to say:—*E old e man who 
has in the of the king assassinz with his own 
hand the marqyis of Lankethe best friend of my father! 
Give him up to me that I may punish him for the crime,” 
Would the accusatiea be believed? é 
In a word, gentlemey, the honor of France has been 
outraged; justice must bedone—Galloti must be demand- 


ed—the demand must be €xforced—he must be restored | 


to the soil of France—and tts national honor must in 
some way receive signal reparatay, , 


I will conclude, gentlemen, by Orserving that the ex- 4 
planations which the discussions may produce, shall de- _ 


cide my vote. ” 





SLAVE MARKET AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


I had an opportunity afforded me of seeing thn horrid : 


place, where perhaps, the loveliest women in the qorid 
are bought and sold like cattle, inspected by every scugn. 
drel who wears a turban, and submitted to the scruti 

of every virago who affecisto be aju 


of slaves. Franks 
are not suffered to visit this bazaar; 


ut now and. then, 


when an opulent slave-merchant falle sick, a Christian § 
| The slave bazaar © 
is a large quadrangular court-yard, with a shed running — 
along, a range of uarrow cells on the ground floor, and » 


hakkim, or doctor, gains admittance. 


gallery above, which surrounds the building; on 
second stage the chambers are reserved for the Gr 
and the Georgians; below are the black women of Darfur 
and Sannaar, and the copper-colored beauties of Abyssi- 
nia; the latter are remarkable tor the syminetry of their 


features and the elegance of their forms; they common- ‘af 
>> sap 
dom bring more than 80 dollars(16.) The poor Greek © On 
women were huddled together: I saw seven or eight im © 
one cell stretched on the floor, some dressed in the ves- | 


ly sell for 150 dollars, (307. ) while the black women sel- 


tiges of former finery, some half naked; some of them 
were from Scio, others from Ispara; they had nothing in 
common but despair! 


ly, and all of them appeared to be pining after their homes 


they were never more to see again, and the friends they ’ 


wereto meetnomore. Sickness and sorrow had impai 
ed their looks; but still they were spectres of beauty; and 


the melancholy stillness of their cells was sadly contrast- — 


ed with the roars of merriment which proceeded from the 
dungeons of the negro women. No scene of human 
wretchedness can equal this. - The girl who might have 
adorned her native village, whose innocence might have 
been the solace of an anxious mother, and whose beauty 
might have been the theme of many a tongue, was here 
subjected to the gaze of every licentious soldier who 
chose to examine her features or the form, on her pre- 
tence of being a buyer. I saw one poor girl, of about 15, 
brought forth to exhibit her gait and figure to an okt 
Turk, whose glances manifested the motive for her pur- 
chase; he twisted her elbows, he pulled her ankles, he 
felt her ears, examined her mouth and then her neck, 
and all this while the slave-merchant was extolling her 
shape and features and protesting she was only turned of 
thirteen, that she neither snored nor started inher slee 

in every respect she was warranted. [I loitered about 
the bazaar until I saw this bargain broaght to a concla- 
sion: the girl was bought for 28U dollars, (about 552. ster- 
ling.) The separation. of this young creature from her 
companions in wretchedness, was a new scene of dis- 
tress; she was pale as death, and hardly seemed conscious 
of her situation, while all the other girls were weeping 
around her and taking their last farewell. Her new.mas- 
ter laughed at the sad parting, and pushed her betore 
him to the outer gate; but there she stopped for a mo- 
ment, and entreated permission to go back for the te- 
mainder of her Greek attire, which | dare say she prized 
more than any thing in the world, for probably it was all 
on earth that remajned to her of what she brought from 
home, which he had for ever left. The old Moslem ac- 
companied her back, and ina few minutes | saw her re- 
turning to the gate, witha little bundle under bhenarm, 
trembling from head to foot and weeping bitterly. 

Madden’s Travels. 


Allof them looked pale and sick- | 
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